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THERE’S ALWAYS SOMETHING TO DO ON 
THE FARM, GOOD WEATHER OR BAD 


3 Four Features in This Issue: Let’s Find Out the Facts: Will More Livestock Pay Us ? Page 4 
i America’s Greatest Single Industry, Page 6—Can I Make Hogs Pay This 
| Year ? Page 14—Sam Johnson’s Weekly Farm Lesson, Page 26 
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Don’t Set Your Mind:--- had ao 


Set Big Ben:-:- Daddy of the Westclox Family oN 


Big Ben’s cheery call tells you exactly when 
to get up... relieves your mind of all worry 
about wakening on time. You can relax 
completely ... rest up to the very last 








minute; no danger of oversleeping. 4 
You are absolutely sure of getting Big Benbase model in nickel 
satisfactory service ... real and lasting finish or in beautiful colors, 
value when you buy a Big Ben. He is sold $3.50...with luminous dials, 
everywhere under a Two Year Gold Seal 1 Sanaheapina -ansnglier sagen 
q : alarms as low as $1.50. 
Service Guarantee ... issued by the - 
manufacturer. 


There are many other Westclox, with the 
customary Westclox one year guarantee. 
Dependable and attractive alarms... pocket 
watches... auto clocks. Some with plain 
dials... others with luminous dials that 
tell time in the dark. 


Western Clock Company, La Salle, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois 


Westclox 


CGYR_ALARMS POCKET WATCHES | AUTO CLOCKS wD 
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‘ This Free Book May Mean 
| Prosperity to You 


Even if you have been in the dairy business for years 
you should have this book, “Successful Dairying.” If you 
have just started to build up a herd you must not miss it. 
The information contained in any one chapter may start you 
en the road to dairy prosperity. Yet “Successful Dairying” 
is yours for the asking. | 


Write for Your Copy Today 
The American Jersey Cattle Club 


324 —I West 23d Street, New York, N. Y. { 


500,000 Farmers 


Have Borrowed from the 12 Mutual 
Federal Land Banks a Billion and a Half 
Dollars at an average interest rate of 


5.4% 


5 HIS $1,500,000,000 in long-term loans secured by first mortgages on their farms 


























provided much needed capital during a period when funds were scarce and the 
. average farm income low. All but a small percentage of these farmers have met 
their obligations. The 12 Banks have total capital, legal and other reserves and un- 
divided wrofits aggregating more than $84,000,000. Their total assets exceed $1,300,- 
000,000, The net carrying value of the real estate, sheriffs’ certificates and similar items 
owned by the 12 banks on November 30, 1929, 
was only 1.1% of their assets. 
The services of the 12 Banks and the National 
Farm Loan Associations through which the loans 
are made have been of inestimable benefit and 
they will increase in the future. 


The 12 Federal Land Banks are located at 


Springfield, Mass. New Orleans, La. Wichita, Kan. 
Baltimore, Md. St. Louis, Mo. Houston, Tex. 
Columbia, S. C. St. Paul, Minn. Berkeley, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. Omaha, Nebr. Spokane, Wash, 






















I See By he Ads 


| SEE by the ads in this paper how 
they make automobile bodies. I never 
would of knowed all that framework was 
in there. But I reckon it's just like build- 





in’ a barn, you put 
up the framework 
and then cover it up 
with shee: iron. Of 
course they make a 
lot nicer job. of 
theirs than you 





Turn over there and 
look at the ad and 
read it. It’s inter- 
estin’. 

BILL CASPER I see by the ads 
in this paper where it looks like automo- 
biles is comin’ back again. I see where 
one fellow has just drove up with a brand 
new one and him and his folks is all ex- 
cited over it. 

I see by another ad in this paper where 
they got a automobile that runs 72 miles 
a hour. That’s too fast for me but I 
reckon there is them that would like to 
know they could go that fast whether 
they ever did or not. The only time I'd 
ever want to go that fast would be when 
somethin’ was after me. I bet it’s a good 
car just the same. 

I see by another ad in this paper where 
company has drove up just at dark and 
found everything as bright as day. It 
seems the old folks has got electricity in 
the house and in the barn and out in 
front of the barn where they unhitch and 
even in the pigpen. Now what in the 
world does a pig went with light at night? 
He ain't got no paper to read and if he 
can’t eat enough in daytime he ain’t much 
of a hog. I reckon lights would be a help 
though where a man has to work till 
dark and then comes in and does the 
feedin’. Of course mornings a fellow 
likes to take the slop to the hogs when 
he goes to feed. But shux! If the hogs 
can't see how to eat it, they ain't got 
nothin to do but ‘wait till daylight. 


I sce by the ads in this paper where 
500,000 farmers has gone in debt to the 
Government. But I see where they got 
their money at the least interest | ever 
seen. Where else could anybody borry 
money half as cheap? Well, it looks 
like the Government is goin’ to be some 
help after all. 


I wanted to get a lot of pictures in this 
week but it looks like one is as far as 
I'll get. Here’s the picture of a fine old 
lady and the letter that come with it. 
Look at her picture and read the letter. 


Harris, Ark. 
Dear Uncle Bill 

Casper: 

You said you want- 
ed some old _ folks’ 
pictures. We are 
sending you one of 
our great aunt, Aunt 
Liz Culwell. She was 
born in Washington 
County, Arkansas, 
April 5, 1835. She is 
94 years, 10 months 
old, and has _ lived 
most all of her life in 
Washington County, Ark. During the Civil 
War she went to Collin County, Texas. She 
made the trip on horseback in six days, stayed 
only a short time, and returned. In 1909 she 
went to California and stayed two years, then 
came back to Arkansas. She could walk a 
mile or more until she fell and crippled her- 
self in July, 1928. She hasn't been able to 
walk since but is well and hearty. 

Good luck to you and Aunt Martha. 

Yours truly, 
Lee Trammel. 





Now ain’t that fine? In just three weeks 
from this paper she will have her 95th 
birthday. Sister Culwell, your folks ought 
to cook you a big cake, but I don't know 
where they would get enough candles. 
They ought to cook the cake anyhow. 

Sister Culwell, when you come to your 
hundredth birthday I want you to have 
another picture took and send it to me to 
put in my piece in this paper. 


Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 


would with a barn. | 



























Make Every 
Shot Count 


by shooting 


Lubaloy 


Coated 99’, 


The accuracy and dependable qual- 
ities of WEsTERN Lubaloy cartridges 
spell death for the sky-bandits! 
There’s nothing like Lubaloy .22’s 
for plugging game and crop-destroy 
ing hawks, owls, crows and pestsof 
every description. Lubaloy .22'sare 
greaseless. Clean to handle. Non 
corrosive. They won't rustyourgun. 
The long-range Super-X shotgun 
load is another exclusive WESTERN 
ammunition developmc it. This fa- 
mous load, the choice of duck, goose 
and turkey hunters everywhere, 1s 
a sure pest-getter around the farm. 
Let us send you an interesting free 
leaflet describing Lubaloy .22's. At 
the same time you will receive lit 
erature that tells about the advan 
tages of Super-X, Xpert and Field 
shotgun shells and Lubaloy cat’ 
tridges. Dealers everywhere sell 
WesterN—World’s Champion 
Ammunition. 


WesTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
345 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Push Plowing; Plant Early Corn; Be Sure of Good Seed and Plenty Feed Crops 


]. The Farm Alarm Clock: Ten Rings for 
Farm and Garden Jobs 


ET’S “harrow before we unhitch.” March winds 

1, make clods rapidly and the March suns bake 

them further. While this brick-making goes on, 

tons and tons of moisture pass into the air—moisture 

that is more precious in crop-making than is gold in 

fortune-making. Trap water 
with an earth mulch. 


2. Plow sweet potato land early, 
let it lie a few days, and then 
harrow or disk. Repeat harrow- 
ing or disking after each rain. Put 
fertilizer down about 10 days be- 
fore the slips are set. 

3. Early varieties of corn, plant- 
ed as soon as we deem it safe to 
put the seed in the ground, may relieve an awkward 
feed situation in late July or early August. We can 
look for this welcome relief in about 100 days, if we 
plant Trucker’s Favorite, Early Yellow Dent, Hickory 
King, or Jarvis Golden. 

4. Let’s try to plant soybeans in every row of corn. 
Double planters put down both and do a beautiful job 
—save a lot of labor, too. If not already broken, plow 
all corn and all soybean land as soon,as possible. Har- 
row while the land is yet moist enough to crumble, 
harrow or disk again just before planting, and then we 
can be sure of planting on a good seedbed. 

5. The champion home gardener of South Carolina 
is D. W. Griffith, of Saluda County, over there west 
of Columbia. (See page 7.) He won the prize with 
nearly two dozen vegetables—yet left out some familiar 
ones like asparagus, salsify, and spinach. Maybe he 
was keen enough to figure out what kinds were surest 
of ready sale at better prices on his market, and then 


produced these kinds. It’s good business to know our 
markets. 





6. But in the home garden menu, we are inclined to 
urge that asparagus, salsify, and spinach be included, 
on account of the deliciousness of these three favorites. 
Asparagus comes before’ strawberries, salsify is on 
duty through the entire winter, and spinach is avail- 
able for almost 365 days of the year. 

7. The report of a health officer in one of the South 
Atlantic States says that there were more cases of 
Pellagra reported than of any other disease. Fresh 
vegetables stand at the head of the list of preventives 
of pellagra, “Vegetables and fruits,” said a country 
doctor, “are the medicines for pellagra, and what other 
medicine is so pleasant to take?” 

8. We will lose possibly a whole year if we do not 
start our orchards, vineyards, and berry patches within 


= next few weeks. Apples, pears, quinces, peaches, 
Cherries, figs, pecans, 


m pomegranates, grapes, persim- 

Be enterries, strawberries, raspberries, blackber- 

8 uckleberries—what an array of fruit we could 
e! 


All these fruits may be set this month. 
9. Fruit and lawn trees that are not doing well can 
“gayi by pruning, spraying, and fertilizing. 
diseased. thin, to give shape, and to remove dead and 
Opt Parts; spray “with lime-sulphur or Bordeaux 
nas _. and diseases; and fertilize with a high- 
ach ertilizer, using about a pound of fertilizer for 
year of the tree’s age up to 10 or 12 pounds. 
-, ee 25 to 50 bushels of Irish potatoes may be 
oe the yield from an acre by spraying with 
iiensea sixtare, The yield may be still further 
sat id adding arsenate of lead to the Bordeaux 
Aare © each 50 gallons) for the control of the 
ug. Make the first spraying as soon as the 








= 0€S are up to a good stand and subsequent spray- 





al intervals of 10 to 15 days, and oftener if there 





is evidence of blight. For potato bugs alone, spray 
with 1 to 1% pounds of arsenate of lead in 50 gallons 
of water. A maximum of three to four sprayings may 
be necessary for full control, though two sprayings are 
usually sufficient. 


II. What to Plant Now 


ERE is a list of crops.to be planted in field and 
garden this week and next :— 
IN THE GARDEN 
To the list of vegetables given in March 1 issue, add the 
following for the last half of “March:— 
Set strawberry, cabbage, asparagus, Brussels sprouts, cauli- 
flower, lettuce, parsley, and onion plants. 
Bed sweet potatoes for slips, and sow eggplant, 
and tomato seed. 
In the Coastal Plains, the following may be planted before 
the end of March:— 


pepper, 


Corn Okra Squashes 
Snapbeans Cucumbers Pumpkins 
Butterbeans Melons 


IN THE FIELD 
Finish sowing oats—2}% to 312 bushels per acre for pasture, 
hay, or grain. 
Sow lespedeza, 15 to 20 pounds per acre, on small grain, 
om pasture lands, for hay, grazing, or: see 








A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: How Live- 
stock Better Distributes Labor 


IVESTOCK does not pay farmers more just be- 
ee it is livestock. It pays more for one big 
reason, because it offers the cotton farmer and 
tobacco farmer an opportunity to put in more hours 
and therefore earn more in the six months from No- 
vember 1 to May 1. 


This principle is well illustrated in these two dia- 
grams showing the distribution of labor-hours (1) on 
an all-cotton farm and (2) on a farm properly com- 
bining crops and livestock as reported by the Texas 
Experiment Station (see further discussion on next 
page) :— 
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Chart A—Cotton only; 0 to 11 hours of labor daily, 5 hours 
average; $165 income. 

“This all cotton farmer,” as the Texas bulletin explained, 
“was employed only 1,651 hours during the year, or an aver- 
age of only a little more than 5 hours a day for 313 working 
days. Five months out of the year he word only 2 hours 
a day;efour months he worked overtime. That was not the 
fault of the farmer; it was the fault of the all-cotton system.” 
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Chart B—166-acre diversified farm, crops and livestock; 7 to 
10 hours of labor daily for two men; $1.359 income. 

Says the Texas bulletin: “This farmer hired a laborer; 
both were busy all the year; they averaged 7 to 10 hours 
every month; there was no idle time. And after paying all 
expenses and. paying the laborer $450 (nearly three times as 
much as the all-cotton farmer received), this farmer had a 
profit of $1.359 for the year’s work.” 


» 





Sow sweet clover, 15 or 20 pounds per acre, on small grain 
or alone. But see that land is well limed and seed inoculated. 


Sow rape and kale, 5 pounds broadcast, or 2 pounds in 
drill per acre for hogs and poultry to graze upon. Manure 
and fertilize heavily. 


Alsike, Mammoth, red, and white clovers can be sowed 
now in both the mountains and Piedmont, Spring vetch and 
Canada field peas will make early grazing on good land. 


Dallis and carpet grasses in the Coastal Plains may be 
sowed alone on prepared land or on fall- or spring-sowed 
small grain, and with lespedeza on adapted soils will make 
as good pasture as any combination, 


Miscellaneous grass and legume mixtures, including redtop, 
orchard grass, tall meadow oat, timothy, meadow fescue, sheep 
fescue, creeping bent, alsike, and red and white clovers (and 
lespedeza and sweet clover, of course) can yet be sowed on 
adapted and well prepared, fertilized, and limed lands if 
gotten in promptly. 


Mangels should be sowed this month or in early April. 
This root crop needs to be given more attention by dairymen 
and poultrymen for a source of succulent feed when pastures 
are inadequate or when there is no silage for cows or green 
feed for poultry. 


III. What Cotton Is Best Suited to My Section? 


N THE March 1 issue of The Progressive Farmer, 

Carl Williams, of the Federal Farm Board, dis- 

cussed the deterioration of the staple of American 
cotton and said the United States is producing cotton 
in this manner :— 


Vastly too much under % inch staple. 
Entirely too much with % inch staple. 

Not enough between 15-16 and 1% inch staple. 
About enough of longer staple. 


P. H. Kime, extension agronomist of the North Car- 
olina Experiment Station, in Agronomy Information 
Circular No. 46, gives us information well worth fur- 
ther study in considering cotton varieties :— 

1. The leading varieties of cotton that produce an inch 
staple or more are:— 


Mexican, Strains Nos. 6-1-9 and 18-7; 
Cleveland Nos. 5-2, 884-2, and 30-3; 
Carolina Foster, Strain 3. 


2. Mexican 6-1-9 is grown principally in the Piedmont, 
and Mexican 18-7 in the upper Coastal Plains and Piedmont. 


3. The Cleveland strains are grown chiefly in the Coastal 
Plains and southern Piedmont counties. 


4. Cleveland No. 884-2 produces a slightly smaller boll than 
Cleveland 5-2 and is better adapted to the Coastal Plains 
where the soil usually produces a rank plant growth. 


5. Carolina Foster is an early and light-foliaged variety well 
adapted to the heavy soils of the Lower Coastal Plains and 
Flatwood areas. During normal seasons the Carolina Foster 
will seldom yield as well on the lighter soils of the Upper 
Coastal Plains as will the Mexican and Cleveland strains. 


6. For wilt-infected soils, the leading variety is Dixie 
Triumph. 


IV. Soybean Hay Tiptop—Grow More of It! 


ANY dairymen declare that soybean hay, when 
properly harvested and cured, is fully equal to 
alfalfa. Anyhow it is a particularly valuable 
hay for all kinds of livestock and especially dairy 
cows. Let’s plan therefore to put in a liberal acreage. 


Sow in rows after the ground gets warm, and culti- 
vate a few times. That is the way to get the best 
quality and yield, unless the land is rich. On rich land, 
broadcast seeding is all right; but this is somewhat 
risky even on the richer soils, for if weeds and grass 
get started before the beans, the result will be too 
much of the former and not enough of the latter. 
Here are some points about some popular varieties:— 

1. Laredo is a good variety for hay producing purposes. 
It is early, has a comparatively small stem, and produces a 
good quality hay. 

2. Biloxi is a heavier yielder, but has coarser stems. 


3. Mammoth Yellow is good, but also is a large growing 
plant and is much coarser than the Laredo. 


4. Otootan yields a large tonnage of fine hay, but is late 
in maturing. 

Sow in comparatively narrow rows, say from 2 to 
2% feet apart, and sow the seed in the drill, or at least 
sow thickly. Too much space will result in too large 
a stalk and this isn’t desirable. 
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Let’s Find Out the Facts: Will More Livestock Pay Us 


N JANUARY 7 the editor of The Progressive 
() Farmer made, by request, an address before 

the South Carolina county agents, extension 
workers, and other agricultural leaders. The occasion 
was the annual award of prizes to the men who had 
made the highest state records in crop and livestock 
production, and our address was mainly devoted to 
the argument that South Carolina, like North Caro- 
lina and all other Southern States, needs to bring up 
its livestock production more nearly on a parity with 
its crop production. In other words, we took the text 
from which we have often preached :— 


“Southern farmers must add animal production 
to plant production.” 
I 

A few paragraphs from that speech ‘were published 
in the Columbia State and have provoked a very inter- 
esting discussion. Prof. George McCutchen of the 
University of South Carolina proceeded to combat 
what he thought the mistaken policy advised, and our 
capable friend, A. G. Smith, also joined in the contro- 
versy so effectively as to make The State itself dubious, 
we believe, about the proposed increase of emphasis on 
livestock production. 

With a desire only to learn the truth, we should like 
now to say to these gentlemen and to all farmers in 
South Carolina and elsewhere: ‘Come, let us reason 
together, and see if we can find out just what are the 
facts in this situation. Without any desire to defend 
previously assumed positions, let us review the evi- 
dence bearing on the question as to whether the Caro- 
linas, Virginia, and other Southern States should now 
give increased attention to dairy cattle, beef cattle, 
hogs, sheep, and poultry.” 


This reference to poultry, by the way, makes tt ap- 
propriate to say. in the outset that in all our discus- 
sions, the general terms livestock or animal production 
are meant to include poultry. In fact, it should prob- 
ably be well to give increased emphasis to poultry, for 
while there have always been those who decried the 
South’s advantages for hogs or cattle or sheep, yet poul- 
try is one form of livestock about which everybody 
seems to admit that we practically have all the advan- 
tages. Dr. B. F. Kaupp, of the North Carolina Experi- 
ment station, reports that as a result of six years’ most 
carefully planned experiments, it was found that with 
the same feed and same strain of fowls, hens lay 20 
per cent more eggs per year in North Carolina than 
in temperatures like those in northern New York, 
Michigan, and Ohio. Yet Ohio alone in the 1920 cen- 
sus showed more poultry than Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina combined—and almost as 
many as the three states had in 1925. Nor can we dismiss 
this situation merely by saying that these Northern 
States have a near market and we haven't. Carolina 
certainly has an advantage over California in nearness 
to the great New York market, yet.California in 1928 
shipped 589,000 cases of eggs to New York City, while 
Virginia, almost at the doors of New York, shipped 
only 102,000 cases and North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina shipped so few that the United States Department 
of Agriculture Yearbook does not even mention either 
state in its official data. 





We should also like to make it clear in the outset that 
farmers of our territory are not different from farmers 
elsewhere in not changing their farming system till 
sheer economic necessity forces them to do so. The 
farmers of Denmark did not change from grain farm- 
ing, we are told, till changing markets as a result of 
wars and declining soil fertility compelled a change, 
nor did Wisconsin become a livestock state till it. be- 
came evident that wheat was no longer profitable. 


Ill 


The backbone of our argument in 
our Columbia speech was a contrast 
between farm income in the South 
where we neglect animal production 
and farm income in other states that 
properly combine plant production and 
animal production. In The Progres- 
sive Farmer of that week we gave some 
additional statistics on this subject, 
reprinted on page 35. And the differ- 
ence between $814.60 average wealth 
per rural resident in fifteen Southern 
States and $4,219.10 in the fifteen rich- 
est Northern and. Western states still 
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HIS is a long editorial. But it’s about an extremely 
[ important subject, With greatly increasing cotton 
and tobacco acreage in other parts of the South, 
there seems no prospect that either cotton or tobacco 
in the future will be as profitable to Carolina and Vir- 
ginia farmers as heretofore. The question as to whether 
our farmers should instead gradually increase livestock, 
dairying, and poultry, is one deserving the earnest con- 
sideration of! every farmer and farm woman reader. 








seems to require some explanation after we make 
due allowance for all the factors that have been men- 
tioned :— 

1. Larger farms. 
2. Richer soils. 
3. Nearer markets. 
4. More white farmers. = 


These fifteen richest Northern and Western states, 
it appears, averaged the year these figures were taken 
$273,000,000 in crop values while our Southern States 
averaged $247,000,000. In other words, in spite of all 
their rich soils and other advantages these states aver- 
aged only 11 per cent more than our Southern States 
in the production of crops. Yet in average wealth per 
country dweller they are 400 per cent ahead of us. 


Now it will be admitted, we believe, that there are 
only two important sources*of farm wealth—crops and 
livestock. And if the Northern and Western farmers 
are not getting their 400 per cent greater wealth from 
crops, the conclusion seems inescapabi that they must 
be getting it chiefly from (1) livestock and from cer- 
tain advantages involved in livestock production such 
as (2) cultivating larger acreages per man _ which 
nearly always goes with feed production for livestock, 
and (3) from lower production costs resulting from 
richer land. 


Hence, there remains, in our opinion, substantial grounds 
for repeating and continually repeating our faith :— 


“Unquestionably, after all explanations are 
made, our long: time dependence on plant pro- 
duction only, a one-armed system of farming, re- 
mains as one of the big reasons why the South 
is poor.” 

IV 


Regarding our poorer soils, too, is it not true that 
one reason why our soils are poor is because we are 
too largely crop-farmers only? There is a divinely 
made cycle of soil fertility which we can ignore only 
at our peril :— 

Soils feed plants; 
Plants feed animals; 
Animals feed soils. 


Inastate which averages spending $1,000,000 a month 
for fertilizer as Virginia does, or $2,000,000 a month 


‘as South Carolina does, or nearly $3,000,000 a month 


as North Carolina does, the subject of declining soil 
fertility as a result of too exclusive plant production 
cannot be ignored. The value of South Carolina’s crop 
production last year was $155,000,000. If it spent in 
1929 as much for fertilizer as in 1924 (the latest figures 
we have) then it took one-sixth of all the value of all 
the crops to pay the fertilizer bill alone. 


Vv 


Furthermore, one reason why our farms are so small 
—and often too small to provide modern living stan- 
dards for the cultivator—is that all too often only 
crops such as cotton and tobacco are produced, crops 
calling for intensive hand labor and not providing 
opportunities ‘for increased profits through labor-saving 
machinery or by putting loafing acres to work. We 


have frequently called attention to the fact that 
Iowa and North Carolina are almost of equal 
size, each fifty-odd thousand square miles, yet data 




















































collected some years ago showed that Iowa was then 
cultivating 28,000,000 acres of land and North Caro 
lina 8,000,0000. Now Professor McCutchen adds the 
interesting fact that in South Carolina only about half 
the land is in cultivation. ; 


This, as we see it, is still another argument for in- 
creasing livestock production. As we have repeatedly 
said, this matter of idle lands is one of our big prob- 
lems, one of our reasons why tax burdens are so heavy 
(because the cultivated acres must support themselyes 
and all the others), and that there are two ways in 
which the uncultivated half of our area must be put 
to making profits for us :— 


1. By scientific forestry methods. 
2. By providing pasture and feed for livestock. 
VI 


We need more livestock, as we have repeatedly said 
not only to better utilise our land but also to Deblie 
utilize our labor. All the economists, we believe, (and 
we join Mr. Smith in paying all honor to them), agree 
that one of the great reasons why the Southern farmer 
is poor is that with a one-crop system or indeed any 
system of producing crops only, the farm laborer js 
not able properly to utilize his time the year round, 

This point can be perhaps made clearest by a visual- 
ization of the situation. About fifteen years ago the 
Texas Experiment Station worked out some telltale 
data on this point and presented them in two charts, 
which are reproduced on page 3 and which deserve 
every farmer’s careful study. Chart A is made from 
actual records of average daily hours of labor (see 
figures on left) in raising cotton alone on a Texas one 
crop farm of 29 acres. 

In contrast to this badly balanced distribution of 
labor on a one-crop farm with no opportunity for 
profitably utilizing labor much of the year, let us next 
consider Chart’ B, reporting results with a crops-and- 
livestock farmer whose operations were studied the 
same year by the Texas Experiment Station. In addi- 
tion to 32 acres of cotton, this farmer, with the help 
of one extra man, handled 4 milk cows, 90 stock cattle, 
75 hogs, and 70 hens, and made feed for them—2 
acres oats, 65 acres corn, 21 acres corn silage, and 20 
acres sorghum. The chart shows how evenly an 
profitably the labor was distributed throughout the year 
on this farm, the figures on the left indicating the 
combined number of hours per day made by the two 
men (with some extra labor hired in September for 
cotton picking). Except for this extra September 
hired labor the two men were employed almost steadily 
and evenly the year round with the result that there 
were net profits of $1,359 for this farmer as compared 
with $165 for the crop$-only farmer. 


VI 
This opportunity to have labor earning something 
all the year round is one of the great advantages of 
livestock production. We find ourselves unable to 
agree with a rather remarkable argument by one of 
our critics who says about feeding livestock :— 


“The animals and animal products sold can im 
no sense, therefore, be said to-add much more 
than the value that could be obtained through the 
sale of the products, except so far as the animals 
get their living from pasture.” 


On the contrary, experts advise us that only about 
half the cost in dairying and poultry raising is 1 
feed, the remainder representing labor and overhead 
(mainly labor of course). The labor cost of hogs ™ 
the South is reported at 12 per cent.. And not only 
does livestock increase the opportunity for labor 
the Southern farm, but it rewards labor more profit 


ably per hour because a higher degree of intelligent? 4 


is required and utilized. For in the long run ™ 
world pays for labor pretty faite 
proportion to the intelligence investeé 

Still another - extremely _itnportatt 


point to be considered in this connec: 
tion is that with livestock, 
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Mr. Smith has rendered a great service by stressing 
the need for developing manufacturing in the South to 
provide more markets for livestock, but it is a sig- 
nificant fact that so far livestock production in the 
South has not even kept pace with the markets that 
have already developed at our own doors. 


the far 
interest rate t 


Upon this point it is interesting to consider the in- 
crease in town and city population in North and South 
Carolina from 1900 to 1920 as follows :— 

1900 1910 1920 
ee Gickes cutee 1717286 204852 298°987 

In other words, in this twenty-year period our urban 
t for livestock right at our doors more than 
doubled in North Carolina and almost doubled in 
South Carolina. Yet with all these increasing home 
markets the numbers of livestock per farm in the two 
states have declined (except for a small increase in dairy 
cattle) from 1900 to 1925 as follows :— 

NORTH CAROLINA—NUMBERS PER FARM 


marke 








1900 1925 
Milk cattle 1.04 1.10 
Other cattle 1.74 .82 
Sheep... seceeceeeeeeeeeeece 1.34 24 
Poultry ..-----ecececeeeseeeeee ; 5.79 3.07 

SOUTH CAROLINA—NUMBERS PER FARM 

1900 1925 
Milk cattle 82 1.02 
Other cattle 1.39 .95 
Sheep ....+---eeee cece scence tteeeerceeees : 46 .08 
MTEEY a os's0s 0c sasee ego ee a Bees cine oe Ow 3.98 3.35 


We also think it pertinent to 
point out that paved roads, mod- 
em trucks, and constantly im- 
proving railway transportation 
have the practical effect of con- 
stantly moving the Northern 
cities nearer to us. 

It may also be noted, that in 
dairying at least we in the South 
have an advantage even over 
producers who are right at the 
big Northern markets. The Jan- 
uary, 1930 Crops and Markets of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, for example, reports 3.5. per 
cent Grade B milk as averaging $3.49 per hundred- 
weight in our Southern States as against an American 
average of $2.81—24 per cent higher than the Ameri- 
can average. 

IX = 

Furthermore, the fact should never be forgotten that 
we have a great opportunity for marketing more live- 
stock, dairy, and poultry products right on our South- 
ern farms themselves. Poultry experts declare that 
fewer eggs are consumed in the South than in any 
other section of the United States and the same thing 
is true of milk consumption. In the United States as 
a whole there is one cow for each five persons, while 
in 43 of North Carolina’s 100 counties and in 24 of 
South Carolina’s 46 counties there is less than one cow 
for each ten persons. To bring this matter more defi- 
nitely home to us it may be well to look at the twenty 
low counties in North Carolina as listed on page 3 last 
week and then at the twenty low counties in South 
Carolina (our Virginia friends do so well in this re- 
spect that we shall not give Virginia figures) with 
Tespect to the number of persons per cow :— 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Persons Persons 

County per cow County per cow 
Orangeburg ........., 11.2 Ps oo a> vasa bi kowen 16.2 
ee... 11.4 PRIOR co ccteacenes 16.6 
Dorchester ........... 11.5 Bir tels inc aibienawaa ve 17.6 
Greenwood Saiscsenews 11.7 REGERE cn pescenctaeencs 17.8 
Belington Ce CES 12 OD Ss i vmintavccdésace 23.4 
neha Reatvs kets dee 12.4 MESOUAES o50 wc tiie ves 23.6 
meenell Uy hols gslahy 13 eo ES eet Teeter eer 24.1 
rh ae ae 14.2 Georgetown .......... 25.9 

re 14.7 LE err eee 45 

aes 15.4 CHaP NON 6c. csiseee 56.6 


Is it any wonder that with such a serious shortage 
of milk on our farms, and often a similar shortage of 
Poultry and eggs and red meats, David R. Coker and 
Hugh McRae have recently expressed profound alarm 
at the amazing increase of pellagra among our farm 
Tesidents and have urged The Progressive Farmer to 
=" redoubled attention to this problem? The great 
peenity for finding a market for livestock, dairy, 
mo try products on Southern farms themselves 
a justify all the attention that is given the subject 

4 matter both of preserving rural health and in- 
freasing rural profits. 

; xX 

ke also be observed that just because we may not 

_codlpag ent knowledge and investigation of pas- 
a. ake a reasonable success with livestock twen- 
today ee is no reason why we may not hope to do so 

: 1€ constantly increasing acreage in relatively 
Bs, care: feed crops—soybeans, lespedeza, Sudan 
Doriunities ¢ an etc.—have greatly increased the op- 

eu Tt lor ivestock, S. W. Greene, in charge of the 
stains Experiment Station of Mississippi, has 
= wis carefully considered statement :— 
_-* years ago there was much discouragement 


ae Stee a me ee eee vet, 





about the establishment of pastures in the Coastal 
Plains. Today there should be great optimism. 
This section is the greatest potential grazing 
ground left in this country for the expansion of 
the beef cattle industry. With the long growing 
season, the proximity to markets, and with plants 
of. proved value at hand to establish pastures, this 
section seems destined to take an important place 
in the future history of beef cattle production in 
this country.” 


In this connection it is also worth considering that 
while admittedly with our poorer soils and longer sum- 
mers, Professor McCutchen is right in saying that a 
Carolina pasture in July cannot equal one in Iowa, yet 
our longer growing seasons offer some compensations. 
In the latter part of February, for example, while 
Iowa pastures were still covered with ice and snow 
and due to be so for some weeks yet, the writer’s herd 
of dairy cattle were already grazing Abruzzi rye, a 
luxuriant field of August-sowed crimson clover mixed 
with vetch, and even nipping contentedly the fast-re- 
viving pasture grasses. 


Furthermore, it is a curious fact that we seldom re- 
flect that every time the Southern cotton plant pro- 
duces one pound of lint, it produces two pounds of one 
of the best of all animal feeds. Thus, if we produce 
any year 15,000,000 500-pound bales of cotton, we pro- 
duce practically 15,000,000,000 pounds of cotton seed; 
and cottonseed meal is so valuable a dairy feed that 
for decades it has been shipped across the states and 
even across the seas to enrich dairymen in other sec- 
tions and other lands. The fact that through all the 
years the Almighty has _ been 
thus handing us back two pounds 
of animal feed with each pound 
of cotton (while we have refused 
to take His hint) should also 
have some recognition in con- 
sidering our natural advantages 
for increased livestock produc- 
tion. 


XI 

Our farmers in the. Carolinas, 
and in the tobacco sections of Vir- 
ginia are also face to face with this problem: If there 
is no hope for us in increasing the production of live- 
stock, dairy products, and poultry, what then is the out- 
look for our section? It has not been many months 
since this question was the subject of serious discussion 
in one publication: “Is the Old South Through Ag- 
riculturally >?’ ‘The object was to inquire whether our 
section of Dixie, the Southeast, can survive agricul- 
turally under the new conditions. Certainly the com- 
petition of Texas and Oklahoma in cotton growing (as 
has been so effectively demonstrated by Clemson Col- 
lege) proves that those of us who are farming in 
North Carolina and South Carolina cannot rely on 
cotton to the extent we formerly did. Into our office 
today, for example, as we write this, came Charles H. 
Alvord of Texas, now with the Federal Farm Board, 
remarking casually :— 

“In the western part of the Cotton Belt a large 
part of the land is cultivated by machinery. The 
land is broken with tractors and the cotton is 
planted with four-row planters and cultivated with 





POEMS OF NATURE: “KIND ER LIKE 
A STORMY DAY” 


WENTY-FIVE years ago last week The 

Progressive Farmer printed the following 

seasonable poem but without indicating the 
name of the author:— 


GPHIPGLLOLOCS 


Kind er like a stormy day, take it all together, 
Don’t believe I’d want it jest only pleasant weather; 
If the sky was allers blue, guess I’d be complainin’, 
And a pesterin’ around, wishin’ it was rainin’, 


Like a stormy mornin’ now, with the water dashin’ 
From the eaves’ and from the spouts, foamin’ and a- 


$ splashin’, a 

: With the leaves and twigs around, shinin’ wet and 

> drippin’, } 

‘ Shakin’ in the wind with drops every which way 
skippin’, 


> Like ter see the gusts of rain, where there’s naught to 
hinder, 

Sail across the fields and come “spat” against the 
winder. 

Streakin’ down along the panes, floodin’ sills and ledges; 

Makin’ little fountains, like, in the sashes’ edges. 


Like ter see the brooks and ponds dimpled up all over, 
$ Like ter see the diamonds shine on the bendin’ clover. 
Like ter see the happy ducks in the puddles sailin’, 

And the stuck up rooster all draggled, wet and trailin’. 


But I like it best inside, with the fire a-gleamin’, 

@ And myself with chores all done, settin’ round and 
dreamin’, 

With the kitten on my knee, and the kettle hummin’, 

And the raindrops on the roof, “Home, Sweet Home” 
a-drummin’, 











§ Kind er like a stormy day, take it all together, 
Don’t believe I’d want it jist only pleasant weather; 
If the sky was allers blue, guess I’d be complainin’, 
And a pesterin’ around wishin’ it was rainin’, 


—Author Unknown. 
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four-row cultivators. Often one man will handle 
as much as 200 acres of cotton.” 


It is unquestionably because of this general situation 
that cotton prices have declined. The boll weevil, we 
believe authorities will agree, has increased the cost of 
cotton growing in the Carolinas at least 20 per cent, 
while the price of cotton is now only 28 per cent above 
pre-war. This really leaves only an 8 per cent net in- 
crease in price over pre-war with which to meet a 55 
per cent increase in the farmer’s cost of living. In 
other words, deducting 20 per cent for increased cost 
of cotton production in the Carolinas since the boll 
weevil came, we have this situation by comparing cot- 
ton prices with other products (January, 1930, figures 
as just wired us by the United States Department of 
Agriculture) :— 

INCREASES OVER PRE-WAR 

Eoeiter < COSt: OF UUUIRG °c o.ad osbon2 ck 55 per cent 


CONDK SINCERE. 5.26 abhi Laaees vee 8 per cent 
Maat: GUE, DINOS? 5S six Besa eee Sh ae ok 46 per cent 
Dairy. PTOGUCTS PIICES. cece See e cete a 35 per cent 
Poultry. products prices... 0ih.. sees 78 per cent 


Such in brief is the new situation we face with refer- 
ence to cotton. It is questionable whether in the long 
run the Carolinas can succeed with cotton production 
without making almost as radical an agricultural re- 
adjustment as would be involved in materially increas- 
ing livestock itself. 


And when we turn to tobacco, the prospect for rely- 
ing on it to the same extent we have done in the past 
seems equally precarious. For years we have had 
an amazingly rapid increase in cigarette consumption 
that cannot continue indefinitely. - Formerly only one 
sex smoked cigarettes. Now there are two, but there 
is no third sex to exploit. It also appears that ciga- 
rette manufacturers are using increasing proportions 
of Burley tobacco, and bright growers in the Carolinas 
and Virginia are also faced with competition from new 
areas comparable to what has taken place with cotton. 
Prospects are for continuous increases for several years 
in tobacco acreage in Georgia and areas farther west. 
Even Texas will try bright tobacco this year—the sub- 
ject has been on the front page recently in Dallas 
dailies. 


In view of all these facts we confess that we should 
feel gloomy, very gloomy indeed, about the future of 
North Carolina and South Carolina agriculture if we 
did not feel that we could materially increase livestock, 
dairying, and poultry. Yet we have never advised 
farmers in South Carolina or anywhere else to rush 
wholesale into livestock, or to increase livestock faster 
than feed production, or to expect any miraculous re- 
sults, or to proceed at all except in the degree approved 
by the state agricultural colleges. These cautions we 
have frequently given and will discuss more in detail 
next week. They may now be summarized as follows :— 

1. Don’t “go into” livestock production, but “grow” 
into it. 


2. Put “Feeds and Fencing First.” 


3. Don’t go into livestock as a seasonable flirtation 
but only as a lifetime marriage. 


Jomething to Read 


Some Old-time Favorites Recalled 


ALIFAX JONES, in the course of some recent 

comment on delightful books, recalls some that 

were popular thirty years ago. No doubt the 
mere naming of these books will excite pleasurable 
recollections in the minds of many of our older sub- 
scribers. And we are sure none of our younger read- 
ers will be disappointed if Mr. Jones’ recommenda- 
tions lead them to try for themselves some of the fasci- 
nating volumes included in his list. Says he:— 


“T used to delight in the novels of Captain 
Marryat. The whim to re-read Midshipman Easy 
seized me not long ago, and I found it no less 
diverting than when I read it in the Grover Cleve- 
land era. From my inquiries I gather that few of 
the youth of today have ever heard of Marryat. I 
doubt if many of them even read Dumas. And. 
nobody ever hears of the end-of-the-century story 
tellers. One of the greatest stories of adventure 
I have ever read was The Adventures of Captain 
Horn, by Frank R. Stockton. Anthony Hope’s The 
Prisoner of Zenda and Rupert of Hentzau, Conan 
Doyle’s The White Company and Micah Clark and 
The Refugees and A Study in Scarlet, Stanley J. 
Weyman’s 4 Gentleman of France and Under the 
Red Robe and The House of the Wolf, Richard 
Harding Davis’ Soldiers of Fortune and Princess 
Aline—are all these and other stirring tales of that 
period gone forever? Or will some ‘revival’ drag 
them to light again? Recalling my own delight in 
them, I hope so. I envy the young men who have 
it in store to read them for the first time.” 


A Thought for the Week 


OVERNMENT was made for the people, not the 
people for government.—John Tyler. 
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America’s Greatest Single Industry 


A Complete Picture of America’s Dairy Industry With Emphasis on the South 


AIRYING is America’s greatest single industry. 
1) The annual value of dairy products—milk, but- 

ter, cheese, ice cream, condensed, powdered, and 
other forms of milk—is near $3,000,000,000. This is 
greater than the value of the products of any other one 
industry in this country. “The milk 
produced on American farms last 
year weighed 60,000,000 tons,” ac- 
cording to the figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
“This is twice the weight of all 
the pig iron produced by the 
greatest industrial nation on 
earth.” 

Not only is dairying our largest 
single industry, but it has with- 
stood the shock of agricultural de- 
pression better than any of our larger farm industries, 
and the prices of dairy products have been compara- 
tively good for a number of years just past. These 
conditions have caused dairying to grow very rapidly. 
Because of its bigness and favorable position, its likely 
future course should be watched all the more carefully 
as any serious change in the industry would affect a 
very large number of farm producers. 

The production of creamery butter, the largest single 
commercial use of milk, increased from 759,511,000 
pounds in 1917 to 1,496,495,000 pounds in 1927, or a 97 
per cent increase for the ten-year period. Farm butter 
production decreased approximately one-third in the 
same time, showing the decided trend toward the man- 
ufacture of our butter supply in creameries established 
for that purpose. Household fluid milk consumption 
increased 54 per cent in the past ten years, and the use 
of ice cream has more than doubled in the past 15 years. 





B. W. KILGORE 


An exceedingly encouraging feature of the situation 
is that this growth in production has been accomplished 
with a constantly decreasing number of dairy cows, 
there having been 22,255,000 dairy cows and heifers 
two years old and over, kept for milk in 1924, and 
21,948,000 in 1928, or 307,000 fewer dairy cows at the 
end than at the beginning of the five-year period. 


What Has the South Done? 


O MUCH for the country as a whole. What are 

the-facts or the situation for the South? In 12 

Southern States with 4,636,000 dairy cows in 1924, 
and 4,409,000 cows in 1928, or 227,000 fewer cows in 
1928 than in 1924, the production of creamery butter in- 
creased from 16,020,000 pounds in 1918 to 83,539,000 
pounds ten years later in 1927, or over 400 per cent. The 
figures by states on which these statements are made 
are taken from the Yearbook of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and are as follows :— 


NUMBER OF DAIRY COWS 








State 1924 1928 
nos dttenevethscns® 370,000 350,000 
EET TOOL POV OTT TS TT 378,000 375,000 
OS ESSE SR Ae ee 82,000 78,000 
RA a ediweisicccédeve Wess 366,000 343,000 
TAWUUEkey ..cccccccctscccccess 457,000 493,000 
ll da eater eases 205,000 i 
ER Sree 433,000 390,000 
North Carolina .....:0.ss.000 ,000 294,000 
Bat -CAPOURE 6. <6 ocseceess 182,000 144,000 
RMI. 0 vlc devausisee ss 4oee 458,000 438,000 
MM Oia aes bo-v a nicaee gene 1,014,000 936,000 
RNMNIE Gs ceeedtsceseeeceddies 385,000 364,000 

RE ee sn gar ekate 4,636,000 4,409,000 


By B. W. KILGORE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


PRODUCTION OF CREAMERY BUTTER 





1918 1927 

pounds pounds 

RS Pore ee Fre eee ee 912,000 1,237,000 
ee ae ee eT ne 427,000 1,710,000 
Se eee nee 39,000 129,000 
RNS Beso Nicci Wao aktwcs sinters 4,000 3,044,000 
) OS a ee oer 3,177,000 19,364,000 
IED, oo ctcsus velnchucab ote 70, 324,000 
PUM EIINN ois vevcuae sewevade 2,274,000 7,920,000 
moth CarGling. ...<..cscccese 678,000 2,032,000 
Bouth Carolina <5.06.56¢sc..0 17,000 432,000 
Soe Sy eer ree 2,068,000 17,190,000 
CMM Syria. Sie) snub cates ale voor 4,982,000 24,276,000 
WAN MTEIE o.o3's saved WWendooaeue 1,372,000 5,881,000 
Total production ...... 16,020,000 83,539,000 


Figures are not available 
showing the production of 
all dairy products by states, 
but the increase in the pro- 
duction of creamery butter 
in this group of Southern 
States shows how rapidly, 
in a percentage way at least, they are 
growing into the dairy business, though 
the total volume is not large in com- 
parison with the country as a whole, 
nor in comparison with some of the 
large dairy sections of the country. 


The Shift to the South 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Jardine, in 
S his 1928 annual report to the President, 

made this significant statement: ‘A notable shift 
in dairy producing areas has taken place toward 
the South, where new creameries, cheese factories, and 
condenseries have been established.” 


New England and the East, as we think of these 
sections, have become almost entirely fluid milk pro- 
ducing areas fn an effort to meet the fluid milk demand 
for their large centers of population, and the manu- 
facturing milk industries for butter, cheese, evapo- 
rated, and condensed products are shifting to the mid- 
West, South, and Southwest to find the raw product on 
which to operate their plants. This and the increased 
consumption of dairy products through increase in 
population and the greater per capita consumption of 
dairy products, have brought about the tremendous 
growth in the dairy industry with profitable returns 
at the same time to the dairy farmer. 


A year ago, in reviewing the dairy situation, I used 
this language :— 


“How long will the growth in population and 
possible further increase in the per person consump- 
tion of dairy products take care of further increase in 
the production of dairy products should the increase 
continue in the future as it has in the past? Dairy 
consumption in this country is now just two steps be- 
hind dairy production. That is, we are producing in a 
year the dairy products we consume in 363 days and 
importing from other countries what we consume the 


other two days in the year, according to the figures of 


the Department of Agriculture. 


“This is a very desirable situation for the dairy farm- 
ers of the United States. We have a tariff of 12 cents 
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per pound on butter, which all imported butter fr 

other countries must pay before it can come jnto ae 
petition with our American product. We expon a 
butter worth mentioning, which would have to thew 
world price materially lower than our home or ri 
mestic price. This world price, if our exports Biss 
considerable, would fix the price of our sales at teal 
as well as abroad. The dairy industry therefore has 
an effective help or stimulus which our main staple 
surplus producing crops, as cotton, tobacco, wheat hogs, 
cattle, etc., do not have. If American butter were 
forced to compete with the product of New Zealand 
Australia, Denmark, and other countries, it is not hard 
to visualize what the results would be. What is true 
of butter is also true of other dairy products—cheese 
cream, and milk in its various forms. : 


Surplus Would Compete on World Market 


sé HAT the dairy farmer of 

this country has most to 

fear at this time is a syr- 
plus production of dairy products 
(amounts considerably in excess of 
the needs of home markets), which 
would have to find world markets at 
world prices in competition with the 
dairy products of many nations. Not 
only is the American market a high 
market, but it is less subject to fluctua- 
tions than one which represents the 
free competition of a score or more of 
nations. The falling off, or even slow- 
ing up in the consumption or a con- 
tinued increase in production without 
continued increase in consumption of 
dairy products, could bring about this 
condition of a surplus of dairy prod- 
ucts, and the very serious results accompanying such 
a condition.” 

During the last few months creamery butter in 
storage has become 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 pounds 
greater than at this season a year ago, and the prices 
have ranged 10 to 12, and in some cases as much 
as 15 cents per pound less than prevailed at this season 
a year ago. This, of course, means temporarily lower 
prices to producers for butterfat and losses to cream- 
eries and other holders of butter in storage. 


How long this situation may last or the extent to 
which it may reflect itself into the market for other 
dairy products, it is impossible to say with definiteness. 
Let us hope that it is only temporary and that it will 
clear itself up. 

While advising, under present conditions, caution and 
watchfulness of markets and prices, we feel that dairy- 
ing holds as much or more of promise than any of the 
larger lines of farming in the South. Outside of poss 
bly Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia, the production 
of dairy products in the Southern States is far below 
consumption, and much farther below what consump- 
tion should be; that is, a quart of milk, or its equiva 
lent, per day for children, and a pint for grown-ups. 
Southern farmers will miss their great opportunity, 
in our judgment, if they do not use every reasonable 
effort to develop the dairy industry of their section and 
states to at least take care of the needs of the people 
of their states, and thus secure and hold their home 
market for themselves. 


Editor’s Note.—This is a condensed form of the speech 
delivered by Dr. Kilgore before the annual convention 0 
the Southern Livestock Association, 








Here’s How— 


Truth and Fiction About Preventing Leg Weakness in Baby Chicks 





SUNLIGHT 


IF USED AS ATREATMENT= 


NW, 


«Nhen Sun Shine 








PREVENTS LEG WEAKNESS 






HEY- WHY ARENT YOU 
OUT THERE SHININ’? 
THINK GALL THEM | 
GABY CHICKS GETTIN 
TH’ RICKETS AN’ 
EVER' THING! 


AW SHUCKS | - 








A DAN OFF ONCE 
IN A WHILE !!! 











AND RICKETS IN BABY CHICKS. \ 


‘THE SUN DONT ALWAYS SHINE- 


A GUYS GOTTA TAKE 


COD MYER Ol 


¥%, PINT OF COD LIVER OIL TO 500 
CHICKS MAKES THE SUN SHINE ON 
DARK DAYS .1T CAN BE USED AS 
BOTH A PREVENTATIVE AND A CURE 
'M ALL OUT O 


BOTTLED SUNSHINE 
TLL TRY A LITTLE 













MIX WITH AS MUCH BRAN OR DRY 


MASH AS CHICKS WILL EAT IN 20MIN. 


IF FED REGULARLY AS PREVENTATIVE 
USE 2 PINTS TO 100 LBS. OF MASH. 


YASSAH-AH BOUGHT DIS HEAH 
COD LIVAH OL FO DE BOSS’ BABY 
CHICKS. BUT AH DES HAD T'TAKE- 
A BIG SWIG OB IT MAHSE'F. M- 
M-M-M-M.1T'S GOT DAT MYS- 

fF -TERIOUS VITAPHONE 



















STORE COD LIVER 










it is Not Needéd= =< 


aed 


s IN A COOL , DARK PLACE 


© KEEP TIGHTLY CORKED 


: PHOOIE— 
THIS HOME BREW 
GETS WORSE” 


Oil” 



















DON'T SUBSTITUTE MOONSHINE FOR SUNSHINE! IT 
MAKES THELEGS WEAK. AND TURNS RICKETS 
To"HickUPs” {I}! 


BOTTLED MOONSHINE . 


eiALL mi Ov 
)-DIDN i 

MEAN TSNEEZE/ SWEEP, 

'N NER COPFEE | pOO'O;, 


Hier!) 























AN WORSE! 
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Shake,Man, Shake/ 
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| This Week It Is D. W. Griffith, 
Champion Gardener 


F ANY farmer in the Carolinas or 








Virginia has a better record for a live- 
at-home garden than D. W. Griffith of 
Saluda County, S. C., we want that record. 
We have been telling the readers of The 
Progressive Farmer for 40 years what to 
do to have a year-round garden. We are 
now telling them what has been done— 
done by Mr. Griffith. 

I 

What did Mr. Griffith do? He won the 
South Carolina state prize in the 1929 
state garden contest. 

A one-acre garden is not a big piece of 
land to look at, but it is an area to which 
an enormous amount of thought can be 
given, on which an enormous amount of 
work can be done, an enormous quantity 
of good things be grown, and a lot of 
money made. 

But let’s see what Mr. Griffith and his 
family did with this one-acre garden :— 
—made officially certified sales amounting to 

$952.30; 

—put up 428 quarts of vegetables; 

served 14 kinds in November; 

served 6 kinds in February; 

—served an average of 9 kinds per month 
through the year. 

We have mentioned that $952.30 worth 
of vegetables were actually sold from the 
garden. Now let’s see what was the total 
money value of this satisfying and profit- 
able garden. Here are the items :— 





33,130 portions served at 5 cents ...... $1,656.90 
UNTER og cn.c-c os sou co ue TENpeanadioweuies 952.30 
Canned at 5 cents per quart .......... 21.40 

BME oc oo wes siaecabweleeaiee teenie omaehneen $2,630.60 


Il 

But someone may object to crediting 
this garden with the vegetables used, even 
at the low charge of 5 cents per portion 
per person. We rule this objection out 
of order. Is not the Griffith garden a 
live-at-home garden? And is not money 
saved money made? 

Below we give a list of vegetables 
served at the Griffith board in typical 
months of late winter, spring, summer, 
and early winter :— 

February.—Beets, cabbage, collards, lettuce, 
onions, turnips—six kinds. 

June—Beets, snapbeans, lima beans, cab- 


bage, cucumber, cushaw, onions, okra, pota- 
toes, squash, tomatoes—ll kinds. 


September.—Lima beans, snapbeans, corn, 
cucumbers, eggplants, mustard, onions, okra, 
Potatoes, peppers, squash, tomatoes, turnips, 
peas—l4 kinds. 


December.—Cabbage, carrots, collards, cu- 
cumbers, mustard, onions, potatoes, peppers, 
Pimientoes, tomatoes, turnips—ll1 kinds. 

We give above only those vegetables 
that Mr. Griffith did actually grow— 
nearly two dozen kinds. 


‘ Ill 

Let’s see what that $952.30 of cash sales 
from one acre in vegetables means when 
Compared with our money crops—cotton 
and tobacco: It will take 7.2 acres of 
land producing 600 pounds of tobacco 
Per acre (at 22 cents per pound) to bring 
in the same amount of cash. And it would 
take 11.2 acres producing 11.2 bales of 
Cotton (at 17 cents per pound) to bring 


as much money as Mr. Griffith got from 
his garden acre, 


But the champion gardener did not 
oP everything else for his garden. He 
$0 produced 10 bales of cotton, his needs 
of corn and hay, his own meat, milk, poul- 
ey, and eggs. And we feel quite sure 
€ produced some fruit and has shrubbery 
and flowers about his home. 
IV 
has rendered a great ser- 
Carolina and to all the 
“se He has shown that we are not 
Biss one-tenth as much as we are en- 
© get from our gardens. 
Shake, Mr. Griffith, shake! But it really 
like a case where the shake is due 
Whole family, Just pass it along to 
helpers, Mr. Prize Gardener. 


dr 
al 


Mr. Griffith 
Me to South 
uth 
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he ‘frend of the Markets 





HE following represent average 


prices at designated markets, except 


peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Pre-war 

Chicago :— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled 16... .$0.0534 $0.05% $0.071%4 ere 
Potatoes, round white, cwt........... 245 2.57% .90 1.14 
TAOS;  QUCTEOES CWE. 6's a4:k tse 0:40:15 659 10.55 10.40 11.45 7.64 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 13,95 11.69 11.87 6.88 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, doz........... 22Y 34 * 34 * 2394 
ELENS, UOOE, MOOI, NOS waie's <6 div'e cd 69% 29 24 32 14% 
PUD OF, CRU OS LID 6 oii was saved eh 0 vied 34 354 49% 30 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu......... 1.13% 1.214% 1.30 1.08 
Corn; No: 2 mised, 06s. vccsccs sce +.80 £.77% F.93% 581% 
OGts; NG:'2. WMG Ui. cs oes sd ve 42% 44%, 49% 43Y, 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton.......see0 17.50 18.50 20.50 16.20 

New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, tb. .......... 1490 .1620 2130 1242 
Potatoes, L. I. No. 1, 150-16. sack... 4.50 5.00 ER aa re 
Apples, Jonathan, fair to fancy, bkt... 2.00 2.00 DA ears 

* Fresh firsts. No.3. No. 4. 


COTTON CONSUMPTION FIGURES 
The following figures show for the years indicated the number of spindles in active 
operation during January, consumption and exports of cotton during January of each 
year, and also for six months ending January 31:— 


Spindles in operation during January (in millions).. 


Consumption by domestic mills for January 


Consumption by domestic mills for 6 months ending 


January 31 
Exports for January 
Exports for 6 months ending January 31 


1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 

29.1 30.7 Ko 32.6 32.8 

(In thousands of bales) 
ieieesaees 577 668 586 603 582 
Pyegca dal 3,320 3,448 3,628 3,429 3,180 
hieevsea we 72 789 712 ~=1,074 735 
iducusies 4,891 5,577 4,465 6.586 5,382 








Fertilizer: How Best 


INCE higher grades of fertilizer than 
ever before are now being used, it is a 
matter of vital importance that more care 
be taken in putting the fertilizer down. 
The time, the depth, and the manner of 
application, and especially the quantity 
applied, are all highly important factors 
in getting the most out of the fertilizer. 
1. When to Apply.—The length of 
time fertilizer should be applied before 
seed is sowed or plants set will depend 
on the “strength” or analysis of the mate- 
rial, the rate of application, the thor- 
oughness with which it is mixed with the 
soil, and the quantity of water in the 
soil between its application and the plant- 
ing of the seed. Applications should, as 
a rule, be made several days before seed is 
sowed or plants set, and it is a decided 
advantage if rain falls between the appli- 
cation and the seeding. 


2. The Manner of Applying. —Many 
seed planters are also fertilizer distribu- 
tors and many farmers and truckers use 
these labor-saving implements to ad- 
vantage. Many have had serious injury 
to crops when the fertilizer was put too 
close to seed and roots. Some of these 
machines (1) apply the fertilizer ina nar- 
row stream, (2) some deliver it through 
a broad feed six or more inches wide and 
(3) some have attachments that mix it in 
the furrow as it is applied. Again many 
of these combination machines are so ar- 
ranged that the openers of the planter 
are in front of the seed delivery and also 
deposit the fertilizer deeper than the seed 
is planted, preventing direct contact be- 
tween seed and fertilizer. These machines 
are an advance over those in use 20 or 
more years ago, but most of them do not 
mix the fertilizer with the soil well 
enough for best results. 

3. How Deep?—The depth that fer- 
tilizer should be covered and the space 
that should ‘separate seed and fertilizer 
are important points to consider. If the 
tender seedling roots come in contact with 
fertilizer that is unmixed with the soil, 
injury will follow. In dry weather this 
injury is greater than in wet; conse- 
quently more pains should be taken to 
mix well with the soil all fertilizer ap- 
plied while the soil is dry. This does not 
mean that fertilizer need not be mixed 
well in moist soil. It should be, whether 
it will cause injury when unmixed, since 
thorough distribution places it where 


more roots can reach it; and probably 
encourages formation’ of new root tips. 


fais 


to Apply 


4. How to Know the Rate of Appli- 
cation.—The quantity of fertilizer and 
of seed that a combination distributor- 
planter will apply to an acre varies with 
the width of rows. As an example, and 
caution, let’s remember that a fertilizer 
distributor set to apply 800 pounds to the 
acre in four-foot rows will apply 1,600 
pounds in two-foot rows if not regulated 
according to the spacing of the rows; and 
conversely, if the distributor is regulated 
to apply 800 pounds in rows two feet 
wide then only 400 pounds would be ap- 
plied in rows four feet wide if the planter 
is not set for the proper delivery. 


Here are some tables that may be use- 
ful in determining the rates of fetilizer 
application and quantities of seed to sow 
when a definite weight of fertilizer and 
definite measure of seed are to be applied. 
We assume 70 yards or 210 feet to be the 
measure of the sides of a square agricul- 
tural acre :— 


TABLE 1—SQUARE FEET PER ROW 
Row 
1 foot 
2 feet 
3 feet 
4 feet 


Square feet 
210 
420 
630 
840 


210 
210 
210 
210 


contains 
contains 
contains 
contains 
5 feet 210 contains 1,050 
6 feet 210 contains 1,260 


TABLE 2—NUMBER OF ROWS TO ACRE 


Rows to 
Rows the acre 
Deet BURT MAGE oe caiwencs isncveeere 210 
2D 46Gb: BEOCE GIVE. oa vscncc cic dvacsecwacs 105 
SCORE BONCE BIB O o6inccwc sins toeehaaves 70 
Te NS Ie. . PEROT ernre. a. 
Bee re I os con's kai nnke ae bcccs cue 42 
6 UOee BONG MOORS i vied dendiviccasece 35 


TABLE 3—WEIGHT PER ROW TO MAKE 
800 POUNDS PER ACRE 


The following table shows the number of 
*pounds of fertilizer’-we must apply to rows of 
different widths in order to put down 800 
pounds of fertilizer to an acre of 70 by 70 
yards or 210 by 210 feet:— 


feet 
feet 
feet 
feet 
feet 
feet 


and 
and 
and 
and 
and 
and 


wide 
wide 
wide 
wide 
wide 
wide 


long 
long 
long 
long 
long 
long 


Pounds 
1-foot rows (210 feet long) require.... 38 
2-feet rows (210 feet long) require.... 76 
3-feet rows (210 feet long) require.... 114 
4-feet rows (210 feet long) require.... 152 
5-feet rows (210 feet long) require.... 190 
6-feet rows (210 feet long) require.... 228 


Should our rows be 3% feet wide, then add 
the quantities required for 3- and 4-foot rows, 
divide by two, and we have the correct quan- 
tity for this spacing. 


Applications of 500, 750, 1,000 pounds, or 
any other quantity of fertilizer we may wish 
to apply to an acre, can be determined in 
like manner. For instance: if we wish to ap- 
ply 1,000 pounds per acre, we should take 
one-fourth more than the weights given in 
the table, while to get 600 pounds per acre 
we take one-fourth less. 
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| WHAT FARMERS WANT TO 
KNOW | 


By C. L. NEWMAN 





i OW many cotton seed are there na 
bushel?” Between 120,000 and 
150,000, depending on the size of the seed, 
whether they are fully mature, and plump. 
On an average, 130,- 
000 to 135,000 is 
about right. 
Buying Seeds and 
Plants Near Home 
“Please give me the 
names and addresses 
of seedsmen and 
nurserymen in my 
state. I do not care 
fo buy too far away.” 
Inspect the advertis- 
ing columns of recent issues of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and you will find just 
what you are looking for. 


Eating Treated Beans Safe 

“T treated some bea..s and peas for wee- 
vils three weeks ago,using bisulphate of 
carbon. Will it be safe to eat these now?” 
Yes, you can eat beans and peas a few 
minutes after they are treated if they are 
aired a short- while. 





Balanced Rations for Plants 

“What formula and how much ferti- 
lizer per acre should I apply to such truck 
crops as cabbage, spinach, corn, sweet 
potato, snapbeans, and butterbeans im 
sandy soil near the coast?” For cabbage 
and spinach 1,000 to 2,000 pounds of 
7-10-7 or 5-7-5; for corn 300 to 500 
pounds of 5-8-4 or 7-12-6; for sweet po- 
tatoes 500 to 1,000 pounds of 3-8-6 or 
4-11-8; beans, 300 to 400 pounds of 2-10-4 
or 21%4-12-5. 
A Nook Too Shady for Grass 

“A nook in the angle of two rooms on 
the north side of my house refuses to 
grow grass. What can I plant in this 
nook?” A cluster of rhododendrons will 
grow well there, as will English ivy or 
periwinkle (Vinca minor), both of which 
will cover the ground in shady exposures 
and remain green the year round. Violets, 
pansies, and lily-of-the-valley are adapted 
to such places, and some species of the 
true sedges (carex) will grow well and 
give the effect of grass. 


Mixes Clover and Lespedeza 

“A year ago I sowed 20 pounds of les- 
pedeza seed along with 8 pounds of red 
clover seed on my wheat in late Febru- 
ary and got a good stand of both. Will 
the lespedeza come up in the clover next 
spring?” The quantity of lespedeza you 
will have will depend on the clover stand. 
If your clover does not make a good stand, 
then the lespedeza will take possession of 
all the space not occupied by the clover. 


Wants Quick Pasture for Sheep 

“T expect to have a good pasture by 
July for a dozen sheep that I bought re- 
cently, but have nothing for them before 
then. What can I sow that will furnish 
quick grazing?” Sow 3 or 4 acres to oats 
and rape—2 bushels of oats and 4 pounds 
of rape seed. Manure heavily. If manure 
is not available, fertilize with equal parts 
of superphosphate and nitrate of soda, ap- 
plying 400 pounds of the mixture per 
acre. Sow a bushel of lespedeza seed to 
the acre after the oats and rape are sowed 
and this same lot will afford grazing 
from April to November. 


Skimmilk Powder for Calves 

“Ts there a substitute for milk for 
feeding calves?” At Clemson College, S. 
C., it has been found according to K. S. 
Morrow, associate dairyman, that the 
most satisfactory substitute for milk for 
feeding calves is skimmilk powder. It is 
mixed one part of powder with nine parts 
of warm water and fed as ordinary skim- 
milk. There is no danger of digestive dis- 
turbances resulting from the use of this 
feed as it may be substituted in place of 
the milk at any time at a cost of 10 to 12 
cents per gallon. 
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The Progresswe Farnier” 


Paul Burson, Cotton Farmer, Master Farmer 


Grows Cotton and Plenty Else, and Wins a Thousand Dollars on a Brag Patch 
By W.C.LASSETTER, Managing Editor, The Progressive 



































OW’'S 
a thousand dollars? 
At least it brought him a prize of $1,000 


patch? Is it worth 
Burson’s was. 


your brag 


in cash. And it took him on a big trip 
to Mississippi, Louisiana, and Florida 
with all expenses paid. And all that, in- 
cluding the $1,000 came after his brag 
patch of five acres had already brought 
him $1,034.20 for seed and lint with a net 
return of $610.89. As near as we can 
estimate the value of the trip that makes 
Burson’s 1929 brag patch worth about 
$2,000 instead of a lonesome thousand. 


This Burson of whom we are writing 
is the R. P. Burson who won the $1,000 
prize given by the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture for the best five acres of 
cotton grown in the state in 1929. This 
is the same R. P. Burson who won fifth 
place in the five-acre contest of 1928. And 
it’s the same R. P. Burson who-last year 
received the award of Georgia Master 
Farmer because of his all-round achieve- 
ment as a farmer, a home maker, and a 
good citizen in general. He lives about 
two miles from Monroe, in Walton 
County. 

Every Acre a Brag Patch. — This 
man Burson is not just a one, small, 
brag-patch man. We've been on his 
place. -We’ve been there more than once. 
And if we’re any judge after having seen 
two crops there (1928 and 1929), we'd 
say you might just as well call every acre 
a brag patch. Every acre a brag patch! 
That’s just what we said. But be your 
own judge. In 1929 Burson had 135 or 
not more than 140 acres in cotton. Up to 
January 25 he had ginned 158 bales and 
had at least three more in the field to be 
picked. And these 158 bales from 135 
acres were no babies either. They were 
all husky grown-ups with an average 
weight of 502 pounds. 


wees as 








Perhaps 1929 was an exceptionally good 
: S odeiaet a ga 




















BLOSSOMS AND 
OPEN COTTON IN 
este THE SAME PATCH 


These are the girls that 
Burson’s cotton is send- 
ing to college. All three 
are enrolled at the Geor- 
gia State College of Ag- 
riculture. The Burson 
son will soon be there 
with them and then an- 
other daughter. 





year for Burson! Well, yes and no. 
Good, yes. Any time a man can make 
161 bales on 135 acres, it’s a good year 
for him. But in Burson’s case it’s not 
the exception. Judge for yourself again. 
Take a look with us at his 1928 crop. 
Then he made 134 bales on 125 acres. 
Must have been another good year. Let’s 
look at ’27. There we see 120 bales on 
125 acres. Not such a bad year itself. 
Well how about ’26? Phew! 97 bales 
on 100 acres. Must be a habit of Bur- 
son’s—this making a bale to the acre on 
all cotton on his place. There are four 
crops in a row. Add them up and see 
what you get. We make it 512 bales on 
485 acres. Instead of “Every Acre a 
Brag Patch,” Burson’s slogan must be, 
“Every Acre a Brag Patch Every Year.” 
How do you like that? 

How Does He Get That Way?— 
How does he do this thing? It seems 
impossible that a man on Georgia hill 
land could make such a record as this— 
over his entire farm. But what he did 
and how he did it was just what prompted 
scores of Georgia farmers to visit Bur- 
son’s place last summer and fall. News 
will spread, and news got out that Bur- 
son had the cotton there to speak for 
itself. So farmers came from every di- 
rection. Burson met them and told what 
he had done and patiently answered hun- 
dreds of questions. We were among 
those who came. We were among 
those who asked questions. We too asked 
questions with the hope we might be able 
to pass the information on to those who 
did not get a chance to go and see for 
themselves. The following is taken from 
the answers to our questions and from 
the records submitted to the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture in accord- 
ance with the rules of the five-acre con- 
test. 

Burson’s land is that gray, sandy, Pied- 
mont soil with a clay subsoil. With a 
tractor draw plow he flat-broke it to 
about eight inches. Then it was harrow- 
ed. Rows were laid off three and a half 
feet apart. The cotton was thinned to 
one to two plants 12 to 15 inches in the 
drill. Planting was done on May 16. 
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* “BURSON, 





used was 
Burson Cleve- 
land. “Where did you 
get it,’ we asked. “Oh, I de- 

veloped it myself,’ Burson replied. 
“T bought my start from John R. Cleve- 
land of Mississippi. He was the origina- 
tor of the Cleveland cotton, you know. 
I got mine from him about 1906—24 
years ago.” 


variety 














” 


“How’ve you kept it up? 
help but ask. 


we couldn't 


“T haven't tried any fancy tricks,” he 
replied. ‘““Every second or sometimes may- 
be the third year I'd just go over the 
fields and pick the cotton from what I 
thought were the best stalks. I'd keep 
going until I got enough for a bale. Then 
I’d plant my seed patch from that.” 

Records. at the college show that Bur- 
son’s cotton pulls 15-16 of an inch. And 
no one questions that he has been able to 
keep up its ability to yield. 

Fertilizer Helps—Of course, farm- 
ers who read this are in a hurry to find 
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“HIMSELF, ONE FOOT ON A 
ERRACE ROW 


out how Burson fertilizes to make such 
yields. Here's what the records say about 
the fertilizer used on his brag patch. Un- 
der the cotton he applied 845 pounds per 
acre of a fertilizer mixture containing 4 
per cent nitrogen, 12 per cent phosphoric 
acid, and 5 per cent potash. In preparing 
this fertilizer he used nitrate of soda, su- 
perphosphate, and muriate of potash. 
After the cotton was chopped he gave it a 
side-dressing of 200 pounds nitrate of 
soda and 100 pounds muriate of potash 
per acre. That’s the fertilizer that went 
on the prize winning contest patch, the 
one that made 10% bales. 


What about the rest of the place? He 


_ Developed His Own Variety.—The must fertilize compztbiog pretty well to 
a ‘sate? 


~eaash gee ote * +e 
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make 161 bales on 135 acres. For the rest 
of it he uses 500 to 600 pounds of about 
a 4-10-4 (nit.-phos.-pot.) or a 4-12-5 be. 
fore planting and then after chopping 
side-dresses with 200 pounds of a mix- 
ture composed of two-thirds nitrate of 
soda and one-third muriate of potash. 
That makes a total of 700 to 800 pounds 
of high grade fertilizer per acre. 
“We've always been told to put potash 
under the crop,’ we remarked. “Why 
do you side-dress with it too?” 
“Because it pays me,” 
considerable cocksureness. 


he replied with 


“What makes you think it does?” we 
insisted. 

“T know it does,” he replied. “Come up 
here. I want you to see something.” 

How He Knows Potash Side-dress- 
ing Pays—Haliway up the hill we 
came to a broad section between terraces, 
more nearly level than any other part of 
the field. “These five rows,” he said (it 
may have been six), “got 800 pounds per 
acre of 4-12-5 (nit.-phos.-pot.) before 
planting and 200 pounds nitrate of soda 
after chopping. These next rows got the 
same fertilizer underneath and a side- 
dressing of 100 pounds nitrate of soda 
and 100 pounds of muriate of potash. The 
next five got the. same fertilizer under- 
neath and’ a side-dressing of 133 pounds 
of nitrate of soda and 67 pounds of muri- 
ate of potash. This last, I think, is the 
best proportion.” 

“When you are through picking send 
us the figures on that,” we requested. 

The figures came only a few days ago 
and here is what they show :— 

Yield 

Fertilizer per acre (pounds) Value 
1—800 pounds 4-12-5; 200 pounds 

nitrate of soda .....-+ss++s 

—800 pounds 4-12-5; 100 pounds 
nitrate of soda; 100 pounds 
muriate of potash .........- 
3—800 pounds 4-12-5; 133 pounds 
nitrate of soda; 67 pounds 
muriate of potash 1,962 137.34 

Another test of the same sort on al 
other part of the farm gave practically 
the same results. Likewise, results com- 
parable to these were secured in tests Com 
ducted by Burson in 1928. 

“Is this the method you'd recommend 
for other farmers?” we asked. 

“I don't know about other places,” he 
replied. “I know what gives me best re- 
sults. Anybody else can do like I've done, 
try it out on a few rows across the field 
and see.’ 

He Has the Boll Weevil, Too— 
Well, we’ve broken the land, selected the 
planting seed, spaced the crop, and fer- 
tilized it. What’s next? Oh! Did he 
have any boll weevil? He did—and_he 
didn’t. They were there, Burson says. 
But after the cotton was chopped and be 
fore squares had formed he applied @ 
mixture of syrup and calcium arsenate 
That got the “varmints” that were 
ing with him until they could start raising 
a family. 


1,653 $115.71 


122.85 


1,755 


It is his policy to use the liquid porsee | 
over the entire farm just before squats 





start forming and after that 1 
wherever Mr. Weevil shows his f 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By RE VJI.W HOLLAND DO 
The Poetry of Life 


VERYBODY is a poet, and the 
E truly greatest things that touch our 
s have in them the spirit of poetry. 
We need some of it, 
but-in our greatest 
moments we are all 
poets. 

A rather prosaic 
sort of man object- 
ed to the poetical 
passages in the Bi- 
ble. He said, ‘They 





live 
Prose is all right. 


mean. nothing to 

me.” I told him 

: : that the poetry of 
JOHN W. HOLLAND =the Bible was _ its 


greatest charm. He said, “I believe in the 
things that I can measure and weigh.” 


179 

I wonder. Just what can you weigh 
and measure? You can tell how many 
square inches there are in a quarter sec- 
tion, but can you measure the value of 
the birds that sing above it or the flow- 
ers that riot there? 

If your wife should receive an inheri- 
tance, you could tell to the cent what it 
was worth. Can you tell me how much 
you value your wife’s loving devotion? 


79% 


We have eyes, but cannot see the 
greatest things. Not long ago I stopped 
at an office to .congratulate a young 
father upon the arrival of his first-born 
son. I found him in that exalted state 
common to youthful fathers. He said to 
me, “The little soldier weighs only six 
pounds, but he has filled us both with all 
sorts of better purposes.” We can put a 
baby into the scales; but the scales are 
too thick upon our eyes to see one little 
part of the value of a child. 


1 

We cannot weigh music. We can cal- 
culate the size of instruments, but the 
noble music that can be played upon 
the piano we cannot equate. The little 
sparrow that flew into the folds of 
Charles Wesley’s robe we could express 
in ounces, but the hymn, “Jesus, Lover 
of my soul, let me to Thy bosom fly,” 
which the little bird suggested, is too im- 
mense to be metered. The size of the 
Piano upon which Beethoven com- 
posed his “Moonlight Sonata” “is not to 
be compared with the unseen and un- 
measured value of the music. 


| i 

For centuries men have been trying 
to define God. Jesus knew it could not 
be done, so he told the parable of the 
Prodigal Son and the forgiving Father. 
That poetic parable is of more value 
than all the definitions of God. 

We try to define friendship. We de- 
scribe it as thus and so. The story of 
the Good Samaritan is more powerful in 
Its description of the real divinity of 


friendship than whole volumes of prosy 
definitions, : 


Carry this thought in your mind when 
you read many parts of the Bible. I 
asked a devout Jewish neighbor if the 
Law of Moses was the most compelling 
Part of the Hebrew Scriptures. He said, 
hes Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not 

' is the great truth upon which I 


live,” 
a 1a 
things att see the really important 
‘ia stevitation eludes us but its 
ea upholds the universe. Doubtless 
ae a1 this very thing when he 
Sianors 4 things which are seen are 
as rd ‘9 the things that are unseen 
aq ogee Jesus doubtless had _ his 
gags e real things when he said, 
all ail rst the kingdom of God and 
material) things shall be added 
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“I ean turn over half 
again as many acres 
on a gallon of this 


New Mobiloil” 


(and the farmer who says so lives in Missouri!) 


Down in Missouri they don’t take anything on faith. We 
knew that the New Mobiloil would last longer . . . save 
power... cut fuel costs . . . and reduce repair bills. 

But it’s only natural for a Missourian to take a manu- 
facturer’s enthusiasm with a grain of salt. 

So our Missouri friend* made some oil tests on his own. 
His experience had shown that in buying oil it’s not price 
per gallon that counts, but what it costs per acre covered, 
day in day out, season after season. He had a good idea 
of the cost of the oil he had been using, figured on that 
basis. 

A 30-gallon drum of the New Mobiloil, and five months 
of close check-up on every kind of tractor work, was more 
than enough. Then he told his Mobiloil dealer, “This 
New Mobiloil may cost more a gallon, but that’s not what 
interests me. I can turn over half again as many acres on 
a gallon of it, use less kerosene, and I haven’t had a 
wrench on that ‘mud-hog’ since I began using it.” 

7 + 7 
Refer to the complete Mobiloil Chart at your dealer’s for 
the correct grade of the New Mobiloil to use in your car, 
truck or tractor. It will save you nickels every working 
day, and dollars by the month. 


* Neme on request 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high quality lubricants for all types of machinery 
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MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine 
lubrication of prominent passenger cars, motor 
trucks, and tractors are specified be!ow. If your car is 
not listed here, see the complete Chart at your dealer’s. 
4 





Follow winter ions when p 

from 32° F. (Freezing) to'0° F. (zero) prevail. Below 
zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except Ford, Models 
T, TT, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”). 






































1929 1928 1927 1926 
NAMES OF Engine | Engine | Engine | Engine 
PASSENGER CARS 5 $ siclsic 
MOTOR TRUCKS | £ | 5 g Ss ey: g § 
AND TRACTORS Es Ss A = 
AIFIA|FIAIFIAILE 
Autocar, T (own 
& Waukesha)H 
(Waukesha)... |. ..j....) BB) AJ -..]....p.---f eee 
“ H (own engine) | A jArcj A jArc] A JArc]....}.... 
“ other models... | A | A| A jArcj A jArci A |Are. 
Ser BBiArcj BBiArc| BBjArc] A jAre. 
Come ..<s 5c; ... | BBiArcd BBJArc} BBiAre re fs: 
Chandler Special Six |. .|....] A j|Arcj A Rey) Se: 
; other models | A \Arc] A jArcj A |Arc] A Are. 
Chevrolet........ ». } A jAre] A |Arcj A jAre] A |Are. 
Chrysler, 4cy?...... ]-...|-..-] A [Arey A jAre] A jAre. 
a mperial 80 

& Imperial.. | BB\Arc] BBArc] AJ AJ AJA 

“ other models. | A |Arc] AJArc] AJ AJ AJA 
Diamond T........ A|AILALAJAJAJAJA 
Dodge Brothers.... | A [Arc A JArc] ‘A jArc] A |Are. 
DOCORE.. os cnncsces A Arc] A JArc]....]....] A jAre. 
ee Cer A jArc] A jArcj A jArc] A |Are. 
Federal, 1K6...... We BE Cae Re se TE ae) ER 

“  UB-6, T-6W, 

T4B,F-6,A-6,3B-6, 
2B-6, T-8W, WR-, 
3C-4, Fe7.. o.. 28s A |Arc] A jArc] A JArc] A |Are. 

her models }A| ALA} AILAJTAILAIA 
Ford, A& AA..... A |Arcd A jArcd....]....]-..-].... 
so ee PR a ee 
Franklin. . .. | BB|Arc} BB/Arc} BB) BB) BB) BB 
G. M. C., T-10, I 
T-11, T-19... Arc] A jArc]....]....[-.--[---e 

“ 120,130, T40, 

42, T50, T60, T80 | BB\Arc} BBiArcj BBiArc] ...).... 

x other models | B| A} BL AI BI AI BIA 
Garford........... JA} A]|A]TAJAJAJAIA 
Graham Brothers .. }....]....) A JArc] A jArcd A jArc. 

udson...... . .. | A jAred A jAred A [Arcd A jAre. 
Hupmobile..... .. | BBjAre} BB)Arc] A jArcj A jArc. 
Indiana, 611, 6111.. }....]....) A [Are] A JArc]....}.... 
- other models ALTAJTAJAJA/A 
International Special 
Delivery, Wau- 
kesha engine, AILAILAILAJAIAIAIA 
© 33, 43; sic. 
54DR, 63, 74C, 

74DR, 103 |....}....) A [Arc] A JArcj A /Are 

“ HS54, HS54C, 
HS74, HS74C, 
Tx To & we ee Reet See ee By ee 

“other models... | BB} A| BBE A | BB} A} BB) A 
Wag. ¢.3 5 tae << BB A | BB A} A |[Arcl A [Are. 
Nash Advanced Six 

& Special Six | BBJArc) BB)Arcd BBiArc] A |Arc. 
“ other models. | A jArcj A jArc] A JArcd A Arc. 

| RRA A jArc] A [Are] A jArc} A jArc. 
Oldsmobile... ..... A jArc] A JArcj A JArcd A |Are. 

TO” SPT ee ; .J.-... A [Arc] A JAre. 
eS Ser A jArc] A |Arej A Arc} A |Arc. 
Paige, 8-cyl. i oe Heo dees fees of AERASCE. 5 osBs 03 

“other models me -4....[ A JArc] A [Are. 
a A jArc] A JArc] A fArc) A |Are. 

€0.............. | A JAre} A jAred A [Arc] A jArc. 
Republic, 15, 15W, 

25, 25W, S25W, 30, 
30W, 35,35A,35B. | A} AJA ATAJAIA 

ca a J ..| A JAre] A /Are, 

“ other models.... | BB} A| BBL A | BB) A | BB A 
Service.......... .LALAL.d...pAPLATALA 
RRR ale .+f-.eof A PAred A [Arc. 
Stewart, 7X, 10X. ae GE IR ee PG 

- 21,21X, Buddy | BB) Aj A {Arcd A JArcd A jAre. 

“ other modes.... | BB. A| BBR A} BR ATBB A 
Studebaker (Pass.).. | A jArcd A |Arcj A JArcd A [Are. 
White, 15, 15B, 20, 

SOA Gis.c es ArcJArcjArcjArcjArcdArcdArc.|Arc 
es ARP OEE AL vcales: creas aeectes 
“  othermodels.. JA} ALA|ALATAIAIA 

Willys-Knight,4-cyl. |....J....]-...J... L.-J...) B JAre. 

" «" 6cyl. | BB|Arc] BB|Arc) BB|Arc) BBiArc. 

TRACTORS 
Allis-Chalmers,15-25 |...) ...)....)........... BIA 

“ “ other models | BB} A| BB A | BBE ABBA 
Case, 25-45, L..... BIA;|B/A/BIAIBIA 

“other models... | BB) A | BB} A | BBL AT BB A 
Caterpillar BIAIBIAIBIAI BIA 

jetrac.... BB} A| BB A| BBE ABBA 

> 3 ie ob. | BEAT BI AT BIA 
Fordson ey) .|....) BBE A | BBE A] BB) A 
ROGGE PAGE. wc cp c'ene Bi/A|B;/AIBIAIBIA 
John Deere........ BB) A| BB A{ BB) ABBA 
McCormick....... BB A| BB) A|BB ABBA 
LS Rear B/|AIB;A;|B/AI BIA 
Tein Chey, 40-65. ics fee ik ed cvs ccodec es BIA 

# other models | BB} A | BB) A} BBL A] BBA 
Wallis............ | BB} A] BB} A| BBL A BB, A 








TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 


For their correct lubrication use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“Cc”, “CW”, Mobilgrease, or Engine Oil, as r 
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mended by complete Chart available at all dealers’. 





— 


NOTE: For a season’s supply we recoms 
mend the 55-gallon or 30-gallon drum 
with convenient faucet. 
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“You Cant 
FOOL an Old 
COON DOG” 


That’s what a successtul 
farmer told a fertilizer 
salesman 




























































OUNG chap was boosting his fertilizer to 

the sky. Sure sounded good. Seemed as 
though “his” mixture would grow leaves on a 
broom-handle. 

But the old farmer shook his head. “Nope. I 
know there’s one sure way to make cotton. You 
can’t fool an old coon dog.” 

And you can’t fool a cotton crop, either. 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda, the world’s only nat- 
ural nitrate fertilizer, is the food your cotton 
crop craves. A little under the crop starts it off 
with a bang. Then a liberal side-dressing with 

Chilean Nitrate speeds it up, sets a larger, 
earlier crop and helps to beat the weevil. 


FERTILIZED the MAKE-SURE W ay 





it 
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Cotton at left fertilized with Chilean Nitrate — that at 
right received no Chilean Nitrate. See how much better cot- 
ton...and how much more cotton... Chilean Nitrate makes. 


This is the Make-Sure Method... follow it this year and 
make more money...50 to 100 Ibs. per acre Chilean Nitrate 
at planting, with 25 to 75 lbs. muriate of potash and 300 to 
400 Ibs. acid phosphate. Then, at chopping time, side dress 
your crop with 150 to 200 Ibs. Chilean Nitrate per acre. 
Special note—if you can’t be sure that your planting time 

fertilizer contains Chilean Nitrate, the way to make sure is 
to use a fertilizer low in nitrogen and add Chilean Nitrate 
to it at the rate of 200 to 400 Ibs. per ton. 


Free Fertilizer Book 


Our new book, “How to Fertilize Cotton,” tells exactly how 
to use Chilean Nitrate. It is a valuable book to have as it 
gives all the facts about successful cotton crops. Free. Ask 
for Book No. 2, or tear out this ad and mail it with your 
name and address written on the margin. 


1830-1930—This year marks the 100th year since the 
first use of Chilean Nitrate on American crops. 


, Chilean _ 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Professional Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 
Carolina Life Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


In replying, please refer to Ad No. 38-J 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Finest Garden We’ve Ever Had!” 


Here Are Rules That Will Help You Say 
That This Summer 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


‘Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


N EVERY progressive farm, let us 

not forget that the family garden 
is just as much a permanent institution 
as the family well, the family smoke- 
house, or the farm 
barn. A good gar- 
den as a source of 
the family’s vegeta- 
ble supplies is a 
close parallel in im- 
portance to a good 
well as a source of 
water. Its great im- 
‘portance as a factor 
in family health and 
farm prosperity en- 
titles the garden to the most intelligent 
care we are capable of giving it. That is 
why we shall try in this article to direct 
attention to some of the highly important 
things in making; maintaining, and en- 
joying a good garden. 


Location and Exposure.—In ,select- 
ing the place to make a garden we are 
limited to areas near the home. The 
place chosen. may have been used for a 
garden for many years. Old gardens are 
nearly always infested with diseases, in- 
sects, and weeds, and these must be sub- 
dued if we wish to get full returns for 
our investment in labor, seed, and fer- 
tilizer. If the location is a new one, 
then we must overcome the poor physi- 
cal condition of the soil and its lack of 
fertility. There is no occasion for dis- 
couragement, however, since but few 
already good garden sites are found. They 
must be made. 

We have never seen a piece of land 
that could not be made into a good gar- 
den unless it were nearly all stone, or 
could not be drained. The best expo- 
sure for a spring garden is southeast, 
south, or southwest, with an abundance 
of sunlight. 





Cc. L. NEWMAN 


II 


Soil and Drainage.— The best soil 
for a garden is a sandy loam or clay 
loam that holds its moisture well and is 
well drained. Drainage is absolutely 
necessary. At no time should water 
stand on or in the soil. This means that 
the soil must be fine and well filled with 
humus in order that it may take up and 
hold large quantities of water and at the 
same time allow no water to stagnate in 
the soil. To ‘avoid this the subsoil must 
not be hard, compact, or impervious to 
water. Rather it should permit water 
surpluses to quickly drain into the soil, 
there to be stored and held in reserve to 
supply water near the soil surface to take 
the place of that evaporated into the air. 

For best results the soil should be of 
the same composition, the same degree 
of mellowness and fineness, and contain 
a uniform composition of plant food and 
humus to a depth of not less than seven 
inches. No one can make a satisfactory 
garden in a shallow soil, and few garden 
crops will make more than average yields 
in a soil that does not contain a large 
quantity of humus and plant food. Hu- 
mus, plant food, water, and a well-work- 
ed, well-mixed soil that is well drained 
—these are the things that make a rich 
soil; and a rich soil makes the good gar- 
den. 

Ill 

Preparation of the Soil.— Many 2a 
gardener has been discouraged and dis- 
appointed for no other reason than that 
his garden was not sufficiently prepared 
before the seeds were sowed. Time spent 
in making the best preparation possible is 
time saved in future work and a victory 






won for prompt germination, a perfect 
stand, and quick growth of healthy 
plants. 

In most gardens there is entirely too 
little work done before the seed is sowed 
or the plants set. Garden yields are low- 
ered enormously, and the garden work 
doubled if we do not put the soil in best 
condition before any planting is done. 


Just what should be done in making 
the garden ready depends upon the equip- 
ment we have for doing the work. Prob- 
ably the most ideal preparation we can 
make will be the result of :— 

1. Disk and cross-disk, making the first few 
inches of soit into good seedbed condition. 


2. Turn under the surface soil after pre- 
paring as above. This lays down the prepared 
surface soil in the bottom of the furrow and 
brings to the surface the lower soil. 


3. Disk, roll, harrow, or rake this newly 
brought up soil until it has been reduced to 
the desired mellow and fined condition. 


Follow this plan and you will have 
your soil prepared well from its surface 
all the way down to the depth to which 
the plow penetrates. If the subsoil is 
hard or very different from the soil 
proper, then run another plow in the bot- 
tom of the furrow made by the breaking 
plow to loosen the subsoil. This may be 
done with a subsoil plow to greatest ad- 
vantage, but a bull-tongue or scooter may 
be used or even a smaller turning plow 
may be substituted. If a turning plow 
is used, then the work will be done much 
better if the wing of the plow is removed. 


Making a good seedbed is the most im- 
portant work in gardening and the most 
commonly neglected work. We must 
remember that making a good seedbed is 
a job to be done every time we start an- 
other crop. 


IV 


Manure and Fertilizer.—No one 
knows how much an acre of ground will 
produce with conditions congenial to 
crops and ample food to supply all needs. 
We do know that one acre has produced 
as much as 200 bushels of corn, 3 bales 
of cotton, or 3,000 pounds of tobacco, but 
these high and very profitable yields did 
not come from humus alone nor from 
fertilizer alone. The condition of the 
soil, supply of water, temperatures, well 
chosen varieties, frequent and_ shallow 
cultivation, suppression of weeds, insects, 
and diseases—each and all contributed to 
these yields. Many things working to 
gether and in codperation with natures 
laws make these highly satisfactory 
yields possible—when we do our part. 
Manure and fertilizer give greater m- 
creases in yields of vegetables than of 
field crops or orchard crops. With heavy 
applications of manure and fertilizer regu 
larly and wisely applied it is easily poss 
ble to produce more on an acre than on 
5 or 10 acres given only ordinary matr 
agement and care. We do not know the 
limit of production. 
by filling 
particles 
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1s_ that 
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Manure improves sandy soils 
in the spaces between the sand 
and increasing the capacity for pla 
and water; it improves clay SO! 
are hard, tenacious, and dense by 
ing the particles and making t 
open and mellow. : 

Fifteen to 30 tons is not an excessivé 
quantity of manure to apply to one acre, 
provided the application is made a few 
weeks before the crop is to be plant 
and long enough before to give ample 
time for the thorough mixing 0 
nure with. the soil. 

Of course not many gardeners have 
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By F. H. JETER 
yang Hertford and Bertie counties 


come reports that peanut growers are 
apathetic about forming a cooperative 
marketing association. At a recent meet- 
ing of a small num- 
ber of Hertford 
growers S. P. Win- 
pburne was elected 
chairman to succeed 
G. Snipes, re- 
signed, and_ talks 
were heard from B. 
E.- Beleu, of the 
Federal Farm Board, 
and C. W. Sheffield, 
‘of the State Divi- 
sion of Markets. Mr. 
Beleu said that the Farm Board was 
deeply interested, but that the growers 
had to take the initiative and show the 
Board that they were determined to form 
a permanent organization before any help 
could be expected from that body. It was 
thought by the growers present that the 
movement would be dropped. 
Il 


Plant Plantation Gardens, says Mc- 
Crary —Strongly reminiscent of “befo’ 
de war” is the suggestion of O. F. Mc- 
Crary, district agent of the extension 
service, that plantation gardens be estab- 
lished on the large plantations of eastern 
Carolina. The landowner will furnish 
seeds and fertilizers and see that the gar- 
den is properly cultivated, while each 
tenant will give a proportionate part of 
the labor required. Each family will then 
share in the produce according to its 
needs. Several Scotland County land- 
owners will adopt the idea this year, says 
Mr. McCrary. 





F. H. JETER 


Ill 

Mrs. Land Knows How to Sell 
Stuff—“In the 31 weeks from July 22, 
1929, to February 18, 1930, I have sold 
and used milk, cream, and butter from 
my family cow to the value of $263.54, 
not counting the skimmilk given to the 
pigs and the buttermilk egiven the hired 
man.” That is what Mrs. L. N. Land 
told Mrs. Effie Vines Gordon, home 
agent of Nash County. “In the five 
months ending with January,” she con- 
tinued, “I have sold $208.78 worth of 
produce on the Rocky Mount curb mar- 
ket.” This makes a total of $472.02 from 
the family cow and the produce com- 
bined. Mrs. Gordon says that the prod- 
ucts marketed by Mrs. Land are always 
fresh, well graded, and attractively pre- 
pared to please the customer. 


IV 
This Negro Had a Right to Feel 
Proud.—A Negro farmer attended a 
meeting at the Bricks School in Edge- 
combe County a year or two ago told 
Prof. C. R. Hudson that he would like 
to know how to raise 75 bushels of corn 
on one acre. The colored man said he 
was tired of cultivating five acres to get 
enough corn for one mule and often not 
doing this. At a meeting recently held 
at the same school, the old man arose 
and with a proud gleam in his eyes an- 
Nounced to the 350 members of his race 
Present that he had produced 77% bush- 
els on one acre and that this acre alone 
would feed his mule for the*season. 
Vv 

Catawba Rid of Scrub Bulls.—All 
scrub dairy bulls have been eliminated 
from Catawba County following a cam- 
= begun there last March by County 
‘ap J. W ade Hendricks and Assistant 
gent N, B. Nicholson, assisted by F. R. 
clergy dairy extension specialist. The 
cae, = now the third in North Caro- 
in 0 achieve this distinction. The work 
a Pens, the scrubs followed a sur- 
that rt spring by which it was found 
aa ok were 66 scrubs and 86 pure- 
= yl ulls in the county. Twenty-eight 
den Bebe were removed at four auc- 
onthe es held at points convenient for 
OF ai Ts to attend. Later work ‘removed 
sly minated all other scrubs of breeding 


‘ VI 

aanent Folks We. Know.—W. T. 
: = acted president of the county 

in Franklin Pastis —s. Sore 

fat eehegbest ranking herd in_butter- 
ete on for January in the Ala- 
\hatham Herd Improvement As- 





Billion Dollar Grass will Solve the ques- 
tion of an early feed supply in eastern 
Carolina. The grass will mature for 
hay in 50 to 55 days and will produce 
from three to five tons an acre on good 
land. ; Enos C. Blair reports 
that more than 20,000 tons of ground 
limestone was used by North Carolina 
farmers for growing legume crops in 
1929. . .° . Miss Minnie Lee Garri- 
son, home agent of Johnston County, was 
transferred to Sampson County March 
1. The county’s part of Miss Garrison’s 
salary for the past six months has been 
paid by the farm women of Johnston 
County. W. W. Shay says that 
North Carolina has enough hogs. What 
it needs now is more corn to_feed them 
so’as to get $1.50 a bushel for the grain. 
This is one year to grow corn and feed 
hogs, he thinks. Frank Parker, 
crop reporter, estimates there were 19,241 
pecan groves containing 320,000 trees in 
North Carolina in 1929. More than 87 
per cent of these were of improved va- 


rieties, of which a large part were planted 
in the last four years, 


Vil 


County Agents Report—Here is a 
sort of moving picture of farm happen- 
ings as seen and sent in by county 
agents :— 

The two 12,000-egg incubators of the Oak 
Grove Poultry Farm in Caldwell County are 
running to capacity.—P. M. Hendricks. 


It is good to see how alfalfa sowed in For- 
syth last summer has come through the win- 
ter with perfect stands. That sowed after 
the middle of September suffered severely 
from freezes.—R. W. Pou. 

Acreage to oats in Catawba County this 
spring will be much above the average; heavy 
rains last fall prevented the sowing of small 
grain.—Wade Hendricks. ’ 

The weather has been favorable for farm 
work in Surry County and the farmers ave 
done much winter plowing.—V. C. Taylor. 

“We have made codperative orders for 335 


pounds of pasture grass seed, 319 pounds of 
lespedeza seed, 3,950 pounds of May peas, and 
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204 pounds of alsike clover seed this week,” 
writes J. B. Britt, of Halifax County. 

Yadkin club boys are shipping their capons 
to Eastern markets and are receiving good 
prices. E. E. Gough. received a check for 
$124.27 for one shipment.—L. F. Brumfield. 

Pools for the sale of lambs and wool are 
being organized in Alleghany County with 
the best farmers participating—W. B. Collins. 

Three goals have been adopted in Macon 
County this year—(1)_ better pastures, (2) 
more legumes for feed, and (3) more legumes 
and limestone for soil improvement—Fred S. 
Sioan. 

Bertie farmers will plant more corn with 
which to feed’ hogs this season—B. E. Grant. 

Only three farmers out of 55 attending a 
peanut meeting at Williamston in Martin 
County said they would sign a marketing con- 
tract, though a majority was in favor of an 
organization to handle the crop.—T. B. Bran- 
don. 

“On the invitation of farmers in the Dover 
section I met with them and organized the 
fourteenth community group in the Craven 
County Mutual Exchange, making our total 
membership .now 177.”—C. B. Faris. 




















Cole No. 40 Plants in Hill or Drill 





Drops in hill or drill as above 


Without any exception, Cole No. 40 is the best Planter ever made for dropping Cotton 


Seed in Hills. 


It never misses. 







Plants 


Cotton either in 
Hill or Drill, also 
Corn, Beans and 
Peas with remark- 
able accuracy. ¢ 
Furnished either 
with or without 
Fertilizer Attach- 
ment. 


This same No. 40 is not only the best Hill Dropper 
but it beats all for Drilling Cotton Seed thick or 
thin and any depth to suit all soils and seasons. 
Get a Cole No. 40 and you are fixed-for life for 
planting cotton seed any way you want to plant 
them. It also plants accurately corn, peas, beans, 
sorghum, etc. No. 40 runs easily on a bed or in a 
furrow. The Covering Wheel presses the soil 
around the seed and leaves a loose mulch directly 
over them, thus causing quick germination and a 
fine stand. Dont buy half a planter that drops 
Cotton Seed in hills only—when you can get a 
whole planter—a Cole No. 40 that beats all hilling 
and drilling Cotton Seed and planting corn, beans, 
peas, etc. 

The Farmers Hardware Company writes: “Last 
season J. M. Roach, of Harris, planted 18 inches 
apart with a Cole No. 40, got good stand, never 
thinned, and made 22 bales on 22 acres... . Batie 
Wilson, of Shilo, saved enough seed with No. 40 to 
pay for planter, and got good stand. His neighbor, 
using another kind of Hill-Dropper, planted same 
day and failed to get good stand.” 


MAKE NO MISTAKE 
There are 100 per cent More Cole No. 40 
Hill Droppers now in use than all other makes 
of Hill Droppers combined. 


Number of seed, distance and depth easily 


adjusted. We can not guarantee that 8 or 10 stalks to the hill will double 

your yield of cotton but WE DO GUARANTEE 
that No. 40 will beat all other planters 

dropping Cotton Seed in Hills 










Plants 


Corn, Peanuts, 
Peas, Beans, Sor- 
\ ghum, Cucumbers, 
} Okra, Watermel- 
ons, Cantaloupes, 
Pecans, etc. 


The Plain View is the most accurate Corn Drop- 
per on earth. No thinning or replanting needed. 
Also, it is the best Peanut Planter. No brush or 
cut-off. Gravity selection and drop, cannot bruise 
the tenderest Peanut. Drops them shelled or in 
the Hull. The Double Hopper drops corn and 
beans, or any two kinds of seed, in same row at 
one trip. Save labor. Make better crops and en- 
rich your land with the famous Cole Plain View 
Planters. 


The selection and uniform dropping of all kinds of 
seed is more perfect than can be done by any 
other planter in the world. : 


Why Pay Fifty Dollars per ton for Nitrogen when 
there are millions of tons free in the air? Soy Beans 
and other legumes will gather nitrogen and dis- 
tribute it in the soil free and at the same time 
add valuable humus to your land. Soy Beans do 
no damage to the Corn and add $10.00 to $15.00 
worth of Nitrogen to every acre where they grow. 


Without a Dollar for Extra Labor the Cole Double 
Hopper Planter will plant Soys or other legumes 
between the hills of your Corn. Let this wonder- 
ful Planter help you make your land rich, and 
grow better crops. 


Over 500,000 Cole Planters and Distributors Have Been Sold 


12 different Cole Distributors make the best and most complete line of guano distributors in the world. 


There is one for every purpose and to suit the needs of every farmer. 


They differ in material, size and 


kind of feed, but every distributor branded with our name is well constructed, reliable and efficient. 


You can find machines higher priced, and many that are lower priced than the Cole, but when you 
consider labor-saving qualities, durability and satisfaction, you will find that the Cole Planters and 


Distributors are the cheapest of all. 


The name Cole on a machine is a guarantee of quality and service. 
“just as good.” 


any imitation or substitute falsely claimed to be 


Do not let anyone put off on you 


See your reliable Cole Merchant and get full information or write us. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Now you 


can grow 


MORE and BETTER 
COTTON 


by easy seed treatment 





Ceresan increased the yield 190 pounds per acre in this 
South Carolina test. Equal plots produced the cotton above. 


Ceresan improves stands, controls 
diseases and increases yields 


You know by experience how diseases of 
cotton reduce yields and lower the 
quality. Angular leaf-spot and anthrac- 
nose, two of these diseases, cause a loss 
of about 517,000 bales of American cotton 
each year. Authorities say our average 
annual loss from all cotton diseases 
amounts to fully $208,000,000. 

Now, learn how easily you can control 
seed-borne diseases and reduce losses by 
quick, inexpensive seed cotton treatment 
with the new dust disinfectant, Du Bay 
Ceresan. 


Controls seed-borne diseases 


In many tests, Ceresan seed treatment 
has given effective control of seed 
decay; damping-off (sore-shin); angular 
leaf-spot (bacterial blight or black arm); 
anthracnose or pink boll rot and seed- 
borne boll rot. 


Less seed needed for planting 


Because Ceresan guards seed against 
rotting, you can plant from 14 to 4 less 
seed and still get good stands. The 
seed saved repays Ceresan’s low 

cost many times over. 


> 
Suge 


Increases stands and yields 


At Sumter, S. C., Ceresan increased the 
stand of cotton 14% and caused a yield 
increase of 190 pounds per acre. Yield 
increases of 51 pounds and 64 pounds per 
acre with Ceresan (K-1-B) were reported 
by the Mississippi Experiment Station 
after tests. 


Prevents grain disease losses 


Many seed-borne diseases of wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, sorghums and millet are 
also controlled by quick and easy Cere- 
san seed treatment. 


Safe to seed; easy to use 


Ceresan is harmless to seed; deadly 
only to disease organisms. Easy to use, 
too! Just dust it on. Only 3 ounces 
required per bushel of seed cotton, oats 
or barley; 2 ounces per bushel of seed 
wheat, rye, sorghums or millet. Treated 
seed is safe in storage against recontam- 
ination. Ask your dealer now for out 
free Ceresan cotton pamphlet or mail 
the convenient coupon below. 





CERESAN 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Dust Disinfectant for Seed Cotton and Seed Grains 








New York, N. Y. 


Name 


BAYER-SEMESAN CoO., Inc.,105 Hudson St., 


Please send FREE Ceresan Cotton pamphlet. 








Street or R. F. D 





County. 








Dealer’s Name 














| SEMESAN JR. 


for Seed Corn 





SEMESAN SEMESAN BEL 
for Flowers and for Seed Potatoes 
Vegetables 








TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 


























AT TENTION BEEKEEPERS} 





Let us furnish everything you need in the 


way of beekeepers’ supplies. 
complete line in stock at all times. 
dovetail beehives range in price from $2 up. 


Write for complete catalog and price list. 


We keep a 
Our 











UCK GIN COMPANY 
eK. S.C. 
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Can You Hitch a Plow 


The Progressiz 


Correctly? 


Knowing the Right “Hitch” Is the Big Thing 
in Doing Quality Plowing 


By EDWARD A. SILVER, 


Agricultural Engineering Department, Ohio State University 


N OUR Farm Machinery Special re- 

cently we pointed out the eight char- 
acteristics of a good job of plowing and 
showed some illustrations of the right 
sort and wrong sort of work. This week 
we want to see what is required in or- 
der to do plowing of the greatest value 
to land and crops and with the least tax 
upon the plowman, the plow, and the trac- 
tion power, whether it be horse or en- 
gine. By following the rules here laid 
down we will obtain the best results with 
the least expenditure of time and effort. 

I 


The Plow Hitch.—The hitch to a 
plow has a direct bearing upon the qual- 
ity of work done, draft, wear on the plow 
parts, and economical operation. Very few 
of us are able to hitch to a plow correctly. 
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—Courtesy Ohio Extension Service. 

Fig. 7.—Hitching too far to the right or left 
makes the plow run in a twisted manner, 
If a plow is to be run to do its best work 
within minimum draft, the clevis on the 
bridle of the plow or the hitch bars 
should lie in a straight line between two 
points. The points are: (1) the center 
of resistance of the plow and (2) the cen- 
ter of pull of the power unit. The center 
of resistance (Figure 4) is an imaginary 
point on the plow with equal resistances in 
the same direction around this point when 
the plow is working. For all practical 
purposes this point may be located five 
inches back from the point of the share 


and two inches in from the shin of the | 


plow. On a two-bottom plow the point 
of resistance would be midway between 
two points located on each of the two 
bottoms two inches in from the shin of 
the plow and five inches back from the 
point of the share. On three-bottom rigs 
the point of, resistance would be located 


the same as on a single bottom plow and 
on the middle bottom. The center of pull 
of the power unit is a point three inches 
above the hame hook of the furrow 
horse’s collar and midway between the 
two horses (Figures 5 and 7). For three 





—Courtesy Ohio Extension Service, 
Fig. 5.—The line of hitch should be as straight 
as possible. 


horses the point would be at the center of 
middle horse’s collar. On tractor plows 
the center of pull is the point on the draw- 
bar of the tractor to which the hitch bar 
of the tractor is attached. 
II 

The Line of Hitch Should Be Straight. 
—The line of hitch is the imaginary line 
connecting these three points: (1) center 


of pull, (2) clevis, and (3) center of re-. 


sistance of the plow. This imaginary line 
should be as stwaight as possible (Figure 
5 A. and Figure 7). If the line of hitch 
is broken upward (Figure 5 B) the plow 
will tend to run deeper until the line of 
hitch becomes straight. On tractor plows 
when the line of hitch is broken upward, 
as shown by the upper dotted line in Fig- 
ure 6, there will be undue strain on the 
front wheels causing excessive wear and 
increased draft. The quality of plowing 
will be poor, because the furrow slice 
will not follow the proper curvature on 
the moldboard. This is especially true 
when an operator attempts to overcome 
the troubles encountered from a dull share 
by raising the clevis two or three holes in 
order to hold the plow in the ground. In 
fact, a plow will do better work when the 
clevis is lower than it should be rather 
than higher, provided the share is i 
proper condition. 

If the line of hitch is broken down- 
ward (Figure 5 C) the tendency is for 
the plow to rise out of the ground until 
the line of hitch becomes straight. The 
operator of a walking plow will then 
raise the handles in order to hold the 
plow at its ‘depth. The plow will there- 
fore run on its “nose” and no amount of 
effort will hold it steady. On tractor 
plows too much of the weight is carried 
on the rear wheel which results i i 
creased draft and excess wear on the 
wheel spindles. Two methods may be em- 
ployed to determine the proper line 0 
hitch in the vertical plane. One is for the 
operator to stand at the side of the out- 
fit and sight along from the center of re- 
sistance of the plow to the center of pul 
of the power unit. The clevis or hitch 
bars should lie in this plane. | Another 
method used on tractor plows is to gmp 
(Concluded on page 28) 





—Courtesy International Harvestet Cor 


Fig. 4.—The approximate center of ree a 
on-a plow bottom. 
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A fitlle Sermon 


On Good ffealth 


By FM. REGISTER, M.D. 
The Milky Way 


ONES and teeth especially must have j 


lime to build from. It is just as 
essential for the pregnant mother and 
the growing child to have some form of 
lime in their diet 
to ‘build bones and 
teeth as it is for a 
flock of laying hens 
to have lime in their 
feed to produce egg 
shells. 

What is the best 
source of lime? 

Milk. 

Of course, we get 
lime in other foods. But there is no 
doubt that milk is the best and cheapest 
source of lime for the human being. 

The question is often asked as to how 
milk compares with other foods in lime 





DR. REGISTER 


content. It will be interesting to have 
these facts in black and white. So here 
they are :— 


One glass of milk will furnish as much 
lime for the body as— 


—4 small onions, —1 loaf of graham 
—4 large carrots, bread, 

—54 prunes, 4 shredded wheat 
—8 eggs, biscuits, 

-l¥% loaves of white —36 apples, or 


bread, — 9 potatoes. 


—5% pounds of beef, 

In the South we are far below all 
other states in use of milk. Cows will 
do much for sick people and sick land, 


and more caws would help a lot in pre- | 
“the | 


For our sake and 
land’s s.ke,” therefore, we should raise 
more cattle. So let us get on “the milky 
way” and be more prosperous in crops, 
goods, and chattels, and health. 

There is one point we must not forget: 
Good milk is obtained only from healthy 
cows and is kept good only by clean 
handling. 


venting foth. 


Health Questions and Answers 


LJERE are some questions from cor- 
respondents which we are glad to 
answer :— 
Cataracts 
“Is it very dangerous to have a cat- 
aract cut off the eyes?” 
have reference to a growth 
pterygium, a fan-shaped growth on the 
white part of the eyeball with the apex 
toward the pupil of the eye. It is not 


dangerous to have this removed. A cat- | 


aract is inside of the eyeball. The crys- 


talline lens inside of the eye gets opaque | 


and we cannot see through it; so this 
natural lens is removed and we use 
glasses to make up for the loss of it. 
The removal of cataract is not danger- 
ous if done by a skilful operator. 
Keeping a Public Toilet Sanitary 
“What is the best method of keeping 
@ public toilet clean and sanitary?” Con- 
stant use of whitewash or paint. Post- 
ers asking the public to codperate in 
feping it clean. Constant attention is 


the Price of a clean, sanitary public 
toilet, 


. 


Remedy for Yellow Hair Wanted 


Is there any remedy for white hair 
pepally getting yellow?” No remedy 
that I know of except dye. 


Smoker Wants White Teeth 


“eal teeth are getting discolored by 
od Will this injure me and how 
Bak a eep the teeth white and stil 
if “el ere is no particular injury 
Phone are colored by smoking, but it 
voce hurts one’s looks. It is im- 
“rgd . keep teeth white and _ still 
tooth ; rushing often and using good 
Powder or paste helps some. 
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Nash engineering has created three new 
motor cars for 1930 that will not only 
outperform, but outlast any other motor 
car in their field. 


Here are some of their superior features, 
and how they contribute to the perma- 
nence of the superior “400” performance: 


9 and 7 bearing crankshafts—a big main 
bearing on each side of each connecting rod in 
the new Twin-Ignition Eight, Twin-Ignition Six 
and Single Six motors. 


Stronger Frames — Tubular-trussed for extra 
endurance without extra weight. 





Centralized Chassis Lubrication — Every 
shackle bolt and chassis bearing constantly 
lubricated without the bother of hand greasing. 


Lifetime Lubricated Springs — in the Twin- 
Ignition Eight and Six— enclosed in flexible steel 
spring covers—to protect springs from mud, 
water, dust, and for finer spring action, forever. 


Built-in, Automatic Radiator Shutters — 
Correct engine temperature, automatically reg- 
ulated, saves wear and tear on Nash motors in 
extreme weather. 


Any Nash dealer can show you that there 
is more quality, more value and better 
performance in the 1930 Nash “400” 


than in any other car at a similar price. 
(1709) 


29 EIGHT AND SIX CYLINDER MODELS RANGING FROM $935 to $2385, f.0.b. Factory 
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? 2? WHY NOT LET US 3 ? 
Help You Sell Your 


Surplus Products? 


OLID gold effect case guaran- 87hi7 
teed 25 veurs. Accurate. FR. Hi THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
tar factory Knife Chain: Rime FREE, CO Dy Covers the South 
‘acto Chain, Ring c .D., 
Send NO Money, Mail pustat Tod = 











A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home. barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asitcontains no deadly 
Poison, K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom: 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. undet 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 

State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


K-R-O 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY . 
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necessary. Work full or spare time—ma' 
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Cuts lronin? Timetin Half 
Easy To Make up to $100 A Week 


Just send your name and address and I’ll show you how you can make 
amazing profits, up to $5000 a year. My new “Diamond” Self-Heating Iron is fairly 
sweeping agents into fortunes. Every homea prospect. Housewives can’t resist it. 
‘ greatest household drudgery. Makes ironing day delightfully easy 
and pleasant. No hot fires, no heavy, hot handled flat irons to carry. No 


it ends C= the 


stead, with this invention you can iron with amazing comfort in any room or out on the porch. 
You simply demonstrate and take 
Moyer, Pa. made $164 in one week. 


Beats Electricity or Gas-Cheaper to Operate 
The “Diamond” Self-Heating Iron gives all the conveniences 
of electricity or gas without the annoyances, and at less cost. No hose 
ttachments, no cord to bother with. Costs only one cent to do 


he average weekly ironing. Only one iron needed. Burns gasoline or kerosene. 
uick heat. Absolutely dependable. Lastsa lifetime. Gua ° 


TREE OUTFIT OFFER Write at once for complete 


thing needed and show you how to start earning mcoay | firstday. Noexperience 

up an 
make it easy—no capital needed—no investment. Exclusive territory given. A 
chance of a lifetime if youare ambitious to make money fast in 


yourown. Send for free catalog and full details. Weite le : 
AKRON LAMP CoO., 624 fron St., Ohio 









New Iron Invention ’” 






iresome walking. In- 


orders. No delivering. Pocket your 


‘ofits at once. 
Leach, Wis., made $12 In two hours. 


‘ou can do it, 


particulars. Ifurnishevery- 
r. New plans 
a business of 
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A Long-wearing 
MUD TIRE CHAIN 
Ask for the 
WEED AMERICAN 


THE WEED AMERICAN 
doubles the usual wear 


This new tire chain doubles the wear you expect. 
It has re-enforcing bars of steel across the cross 
links that contact the road. They are welded on 
electrically. It has also a new electrically welded 
side chain. The result is much more mileage per 
pair of chains, 

In fact, this new Weed American tire chain 
seemed too good to be true, so we abused it, mis- 
used it,and tried it out on every sort of road and 
testing ground. For two years we abused it. It 
stood up twice as well. So now we are telling you 
about it, and your dealer sells it. It’s a great mud 
and rut chain. Look it over. That’s all we ask. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 








THE NEW SIDE CHAIN 
It’s electrically welded. It has 
more links. It can’t kink. It’s 
tougher. It’s stronger in the pull 
and withstands the roughest ruts. 
It wears longer. 





THE NEW CROSS CHAIN 
Re-enforcing bars are electrically 
welded acrossthe crosschain links 
that take the road wear. These 
bars add a more 

— ae 

grip and make 

se an wear 

much longer. 
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FREIGHT PAID 


Price Includes all lumber 
readi-cut, mill-work, windows, doors, 
interior woodwork, hardware,roofing, »f¢ 
glass, nails, paints, varnish and stains. All 
materials shipped in a sealed box car direct 
from the big Aladdin Mills by prepaid 

ght. fe arrival guaranteed. Many ae 
other designs from $366 to $1688. 5 to9 rooms, © 


Wholesale Prices Dire 






ct From Mills 


Buy direct from the Aladdin Mills at wholesale prices. Save 
18% lumber waste and 30% labor cost. All lumber is cut-to-fit 
at the Mill on huge labor-saving machines, instead of on the 


job, where lumber an 


ty en batt at rae ae 


= THE ALADDIN CO., Bay City, 
Garages*92 vr Witmington,N.Cc.” Portiand, 





a hn aa roe 


labor waste! costs dearly. Complete instructions and 
drawings enable you to build an Aladdin yourself if you are handy with tools. 


FREE Catalog 3 


Address nearest Office to- 
day for FREE Book of 
& Aladdin Homes, Summer 
mas. Cottages and Garages. Ask for 
- Catalog No. 1187. Send NOW! 
Mich. 


ore. 6 Rooms *1020 
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CAN I MAKE HOGS PAY 
THIS YEAR? 


T A time when thousands of farm- 
ers are casting about for new 
sources of income in 1930 (warned by 
the threatened overproduction of both 
cotton and tobacco), there are many who 
want a carefully considered, expert an- 
swer to the question— 
“Can I Make Hogs Pay in 1930?” 
Upon this point the “Agricultural Out- 
look” forecast of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture says :— 


j 





“Hog prices in 1930 are expected to 
average at least as high as in 1929, and 
possibly higher. A reduction in slaughter 
supplies is indicated, but this probably 
will be partially offset by a decrease in 
foreign and domestic demand for hog 
products.” 

We also put this question the other day 
to W. W. Shay, the famous “hog man” 
of the North Carolina-Extension Service, 
and this was his answer :— 


“Present conditions indicate a slightly 
higher than average price during the 
year unless the industrial situation be- 
comes serious.” 


So the outlook for making money from 
hogs in 1930 seems to be good—far bet- 
ter than from cotton, tobacco, or pea- 
nuts. Hence there will be interest also 
in the second question we put to Shay 
as follows :— 


“Although hogs will likely pay farm- 
ers who handle them right, they will not 
pay the others. So how can a farmer 
proceed so as to feel sure of his share of 
any profits?” 

“What should be the first thing con- 
sidered when contemplating the produc- 
tion of anything?” Shay asked and then 
gave his own answer. 


“The market available for the pro- 
posed commodity should be the first thing 
considered. That applies to the produc- 
tion of hogs for pork. 

“There’s the farmer’s own local mar- 
ket to begin with. To the extent of its 
capacity the local market is usually satis- 
factory. The trouble is, however, that 
only a few surplus hogs will glut that 
local market—and a liitle glut is quickly 
reflected in a disastrous decline in the 
prices paid. Under such conditions hogs 
must be sold at less than cost of produc- 
tion, and frequently it is impossible to 
find a buyer at any reasonable price. 


“What can be done in such localities? 
Here is what I suggest :— 


1. Let the owners of 12 brood sows combine 
interests and breed their sows as nearly as 
possible on May 1 and on November 1. 

2. If the owners full feed their pigs, they 
can ship two cars of fat hogs per year, and 
owing to such control of breeding dates and 
full feeding, these hogs can be scid at a 
time of year when the price averages best. 

3. Pigs farrowed during late February or 
March would be sold in late August or Sep- 
tember at an average weight of around 200 
pounds at a price averaging about $11.50 per 
100 pounds live weight. 

4. The pigs farrowed during late August or 
September would be sold during March or 
April at an average weight of around 240 
pounds at a price averaging about f11 per 
100 pounds live weight. 


“Allowing 314 per cent for shrinkage 
in transit, the produce of 12 brood sows 
would sell for about $3,433. The actual 
cost of selling, which includes freight 
and commission, has averaged 72 cents 
per 100 pounds on some 1,200 cars on 
which we have records. The freight and 
commission would be about $250 on the 
two cars. Therefore, about $3,183 in the 
form of checks would be returned to the 
owners of the 12 brood sows which were 
handled in a businesslike manner. That 
is a net return of $10.41 per 100 pounds 
live weight at the market for 30,581 
pounds. Or if we take the farm price 
before deducting 344 per cent for shrink- 
age, it means $10.05 per 100 pounds live 
weight at the farm for 31,680 pounds of 
pork produced—ten cents a pound—by 
the practice of good animal husbandry 
in the care and feeding of 12 brood sows 
raising two litters averaging six pigs each 
per year. 

“But if you expect to raise these hogs, 
remember it would require about 2, 
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158. 


bushels of corn. And when I say 
I mean corn! Peanuts, soybeans con. 
peas, chufas, standing wheat, oats bar. 
ley, rye, broomsedge, crawfish, fh 
worms, or pine burs cannot be Sucoess 






































fully substituted for corn in the feedlot a 
“The prices I am using are the ayer 7 
of 19 years for the months mention i 4 
and the prices so far during 1930 fy _ 
been a little above the average of the field ste} 
last 20 years.” “live-at-l 
clubs, th 
ae 'n’ ever't 
| HOW MUCH CORN IS TOO | tere 
| MUCH? Be st 
| state tha 
el ; 
HEN more tobacco is grown thy ng 
is consumed, up comes the cry of : year. 
overproduction and down goes the price to collect 
How much tobacco is too much? ie jobb 
For the seven years of 1922-28) the ay. heir co: 
erage production and disappearance of $158,000, ( 
bright flue-cured and Burley tobacco : 
based upon government figures, have bey North 
as follows :— when we 
Produc- Disappear- Exoess om 
tion ance supply | hi 
pounds pounds _ pound does Not 
o— flue- ae a ae, aie she buys: 
CULE ..cccese 2/6,42/, 229,241,000 2 { 
Barley © ..:..0.. 273,750,000 266,241,000 ae on the 
: over at © 
This overprodution of more than 4. figures. 
000,000 pounds of bright tobacco ang tor of t 
nearly 10,000,000 pounds of Burley bears particular 
the blame for disastrous tobacco prices, farm fact 
Or take cotton. How much cotton The tw 
too much? The Federal Farm Bean from Sh 
says that a cotton crop of more than ]4- quantity 
000,000 bales is more than is needed and former we 
is therefore too much cotton. More cat id noney 
ton than the world wants to buy mean a pric 
usually a ruinous price not only for th prices) t 
excess, but for the entire crop. Sad sul 
But corn: how much corn is too much? E 
In the past 20 years (1910-29) the cml hry or 
crop has exceeded 3,000,000,000 bushels SIDE TI 
only five times; three of these crop PAY FO 
were accompanied by a drop in price to (Based ot 
70, 50, and 40 cents a bushel. The aver ‘ 
age crop for the past seven years (1924 Et we: 


29) is close to 2,750,000,000 bushels ani 
the average price upwards of 77 cents’ 
bushel. The corn crop of 1929 is 2/6233 
000,000 bushels, which is 128,000,00 


Wheat? (bu 
Trish potato 
Sweet potat 
Beef (head) 
Veal (head) 


bushels below the seven-year averagt i. 
and 196,712,000 bushels short of the 19 (head) ... 
yield. Notwithstanding North Caroling Pork (head) 
increase of 6,000,000 bushels, a similat — (gallo: 
increase by South Carolina, a 12,0000 eo 
bushel step-up by Georgia, 11,000,000 for 
Mississippi, 17,000,000 each for Alabama] Total .. 
and Tennessee, and 14,000,000 for Ker tWhole ai 
tucky — notwithstanding this improv es, 
showing by Dixie farmers—the shortagt umn of fig 
for all the United States was, as show cold cash 
above, nearly 200,000,000 bushels as com things ag 
pared with 1928. The average priced Caroli 
the farm of 75 cents a bushel for tit Ain ae 
1928 crop climbs to 78 cents for ti ll 
smaller crop of 1929, while the actu em 
farm price in the Carolinas and Virgil Now le 
is 99 cents a bushel in South Caroli farmer’s 1 
and $1 in the other two states. sends out 
How much corn is too much? Léf eat. 

see. If we grow more tobacco than ti FOOD AN 
tobacco factories want, we have grow ee | 
too, much; we must either carry it 0 A 
or sell it at the buyer’s own price, for th ased on 
grower cannot manufacture it himsell Item 


Cornt (bus! 
Wheatt (bu: 
Oats (bushe 


If we grow more cotton than the mall 
facturers want, we have grown too m 
cotton; we must either carry it over ®@ 


sacrifice it on an overfed market, wy =, 
neither can the cotton grower manila utton and 
ture his cotton. But does the same l™ send) 7 
apply to corn? Perhaps so, if we rege ilk (gallon 
it solely as a cash crop.” But there 3s Total 

difference: if we produce more corn UM tWhole ar 
the big manufacturers of corn proum Total sent 
want, we need not sacrifice a bushel of ppriation 
For we can and should have compet Population 


bidders for it right at home in our P® 


















cows, sheep, and chickens. “The . Total ... 
the sow, and the hen,” and the. shee? ® W 
d pay hen ; 
ready to manufacture our corn ane FP" oats, $10.0 
good price for every bushel we cafe corn sat 
for many years to come. Which the 
If we must overproduce, lets do Something 
with corn, grain, and hay, which We ming 









sell to hungry and good-paying ™ 
facturers right on our own farm§, 
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$158,000,000 A YEAR WE CAN| 
KEEP AT HOME 





| 
a 
HEN Governor Gardner issued his 








Live-at-Home - proclamation, he 
started something. And then C. A. Shef- 
feld stepped on the accelerator. This 
“{iye-at-home”’ business has got into the 
clubs, the papers, the schools, the radio, 
'y’ everthing. If there is any person any- 
where to raise objection to such a pro- 
posal, then the objector must live in some 
state that ships to the people of North 
Carolina a part of the food and feed for 
which they pay more than $158,000,000 
a year. Of course the railroads are glad 
to collect the freight; and the wholesal- 
ers, jobbers, and retailers are glad to get 
their commission and profits on this 
$158,000,000 business. 


North Carolina looks like a rich state 
when we read in the papers about the 
great sums we get for the crops we sell. 
But this is only one-half the story. What 
does North Carolina pay for the crops 
she buys? This is where Sheffield steps 
on the accelerator. Sheffield is the man 
over at State College who digs up farm 
figures. They call him assistant direc- 
tor of the Extension Service, and his 
particular form of service is mining for 
farm facts that wear figures for clothes. 


The two tables that follow, made up 

from Sheffield’s figures, represent the 
quantity of each item, the price the 
farmer would have received, and the sums 
of money that went out of the state (at 
arm prices, not wholesale and not retail 
prices) to pay for products” that could 
and sltould be grown within the state. 


THINGS TO EAT THAT THE CITY PEO- 
PLE OF NORTH CAROLINA BUY OUT- 
SIDE THE STATE AND WHAT THEY 
PAY FOR THEM 


(Based on farm values and figures of 1925) 
Quantity Value Amount 


Item purchased each spent 
Cornt (bushels) 1,121,348 $1.10 $1,233,482 
Wheatt (bushels) .... 4,000,000 1.71 6,840,000 
Irish potatoes (bu.)... 537,600 1.80 967,680 
Sweet potatoes (bu.). 2,239,597 1.20 2,687,516 
Beef (head) .......... 131,569 30.00 3,946,950 
Weal (head) .......... 109,209 30.00 3,276,270 
Mutton and lamb 

a 174,052 6.20 1,079,122 
Bokehead) .......... 522,773 20.00 10,455,460 
Milk (gallons) ....... 157,147,420 -35 55,001,497 
Poultry (fowls) ...... 7,000,000 -65 4,550,000 
Eggs (dozen) ........ 22,000,000 -28 6,160,000 

i ae Be oird Da $96,197,977 


tWhole and ground. 


Bear in mind that the right-hand col- 
umn of figures stands for the good money, 
cold cash, that our city folk pay for 
things to eat that are not grown in North 
Carolina—meat, bread, poultry products, 
Potatoes, and milk to the tune of  $96,- 
197,977 in one year. 


7 , 
Now let’s see what becomes of the 
farmer’s money and how much of it he 


sends out of the state for something to 
eat, 


FOOD AND FEED THE FARMERS OF 
NORTH CAROLINA BUY OUTSIDE THE 
STATE AND WHAT IT COSTS THEM 
(Based on farm values and figures of 1925) 

Quantity Value Amount 


Item purchased each spent 
est (bushels) ..... 12,554,000 $1.10 $13,809,400 
heatt (bushels) .... 4,128,426 1.71 7,059,608 
aq (bushels) ......, 12,255,241 -76 9,313,983 

mestona) ........... 500,000 20.00 10,000,000 


Veal (head) 1.0... 24,399 30.00 731,970 


123,448 6.20 765,377 
PRP AR AY 58,000,000 -35 20,300,000 


Total 
‘SRR Geto a erp 1,980,293 
tWhole and ground, ° 


otal sent out of state by city 


ER ai Sea Premed $ 96,197,977 

otal Sent out of state by farm 

MN 5 60s aco aoeec, eter eee 61,980,293 
Total 


SeBibie ese pevseehacaaca nd $158,178,270 


= farmers spend $9,000,000 for 
ee 000,000 for hay, $13,000,000 for 
hich 9 $20,000,000 for milk, all of 
et fy could raise, then there is 

Ing radically wrong with the kind 
Ing they are doing. We need a 
old-time revival to save us from 
Sing sins, 
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a. any fertilizer may produce to- 
bacco that looks good on the hill... but 
it takes a real crop-producer to grow tobacco 
that cures a high yield of premium-quality 
leaf. Growers report exceptional results with 
“AA QUALITY” Fertilizers. For instance, 
Mr. N. H. Ayscue, of Kittrell, N. C., won 13 
prizes with tobacco grown with “AA QUAL- 
ITY” goods last season. He wrote, on Nov. 
26, 1929: 


“My 1929 prize-winning tobacco was ex- 
hibited at the Golden Belt, Franklin County, 
and Epsom Community Fairs, and won seven 
first, five second, and one third prize. Four 
first prizes were won with my entries of bright, 
lemon, and mahogany wrappers. These prize- 
winning exhibits were in a lot of tobacco that 
I sold in Henderson today. The 988 pounds 
brought a gross price of $509.50, which fig- 
ures $51.55 per 100 lbs. 


“I grew this tobacco with 1,000 lbs. per 
acre of your ‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer. The 
average yield for 27 acres was about 950 lbs. 
per acre. This shows that ‘AA QUALITY’ 
Fertilizer will grow a heavy crop of prize- 
winning-quality tobacco. I get from 20% to 
25% better quality with your goods than with 
other makes, and this fact is borne out by the 
prizes I have won.” 


Growers report the same kind of results with 
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(Left) Mr. N. H. Ayscue, Kittrell, N. C., exhibit. 


ing some of his prize-winning tobacco grown with 
*AA QUALITY” Fertilizer. 


(Below) Mr. R. E. Vick, Seaboard, N. C., whose 
cotton grown with ‘AA QUALITY” Fertilizer 
last season yielded 92 bales on 90 acres—at least 
1-3 bale per acre above the average. 


13 PRIZES 
Tobacco 


“AA QUALITY” goods on cotton and other 
crops. Last season Mr. R.E. Vick, of Seaboard, 
N. C., averaged 92 bales on 90 acres. He 
wrote, on Dec. 20, 1929: 


“This is the first year I have used ‘AA 
QUALITY’ Fertilizers exclusively. As a plant 
food it began feeding my cotton immediately 
and continued throughout the growing sea- 
son. In spite of heavy rains your fertilizer did 
not leach out of the soil. 


**My cotton held its green color throughout 
the season. It fruited well, with extra large 
uniform bolls. It opened wide and did not 
shrivel. I made more cotton this year by using 
‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer, even with bad boll 
weevil conditions and very wet weather, than 
I made last year with another make of fer- 
tilizer with practically no boll weevil and a 
much better growing season.” 


“AA QUALITY” Fertilizers produce bigger 
crops of better quality because they are made 
from carefully-selected and tested materials, 
and are so compounded and blended as to 
provide a continuous supply of available plant 
foods throughout the entire growing season. 
Long curing insures the excellent mechanical 
condition so necessary for even and easy 
distribution. 

Try “AA QUALITY” goods this year. There 
is a dealer near you. See him this week. 


AA QUALITY” Fertilizers 


Columbia, S. C. 





Norfolk,. Va. 


Manufactured only by 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Alexandria, Va. 


Wilmington, N. C. Henderson, N. C. 
Baltimore, Md. 














Raleigh, N. C. 





Birmingham, Ala. 


On the Basis of Four to the Family 
Approximately 2,400,000 read The Progressive Farmer every week. This makes 
it one of the best advertising mediums in the South. Try it. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. Louisville, Ky- 








Good results are sure. 
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MOISTURE-PROOF BAGS 


J 








keep ARCADIAN fine and dry 
until you are ready to use it 


Nev you don’t need to grind 
or screen your Nitrate of 
Soda! Arcadian Nitrate saves 
you all that extra trouble. It 
comes to you always fine and dry 
s .. ready to unload right into 
your distributor or drill. Or you 
can scatter it by hand without 


layer of tough paper to prevent 
the Arcadian crystals from sift- 
ing through or sticking to the 
bag when you empty it. 
Arcadian NitrateofSodacomes 
from Nature’s own basic source 
of nitrogen—the air. It is made 
by the Atmospheric Nitrogen 











































having to pulverize it. 

Arcadian Nitrate 
is shipped in spe- 
cial moisture- 

roof, three-ply 
i to keep it in 
its original free- 
running condition. 
First there is stout 


Corporation at Hopewell, Va., 
for The Barrett 
Company. It con- 
tains 16.25% nitro- 
gen (19.77% am- 
monia) guaranteed. 

Order Arcadian 
Nitrate from your 
dealer when you 


burlap. Then an in- buy your mixed 
ner coating of wa- goods. It is an 
terproofing to keep American product 


out moisture. And 
finally, an inside 


ARCADIA 


Reg. U.S. Pet. Off. by The Sarrett Co, 


made by American 
industry. 








40 Rector St New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. ee ee Atlanta, Ga; 


.. NITROGEN from Nature’s own Source 
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Cambria Fenee 


—a Bethlehem product, strong and durable, made of 
specially selected Bethlehem steel and heavily coated with 
zine by a special process, Cambria Fence gives you years 
and years of trouble-free service. Your dealer can. supply 
you with the style or styles you need. Every roll has the 
“Cambria Fence” label. 


BETHLEHEM 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 


















Voice of the Farm 


It Helps on Week Days and Sun- 
days, Too 

AM delighted to see the Sunday school 

lesson again in your splendid paper. I 
belong to a Sunday school with about 800 
on the roll. Last Sunday the teacher of 
the T. E. L. class was unexpectedly ab- 
sent and with no one to teach the class, 
we took the little slip of questions and an- 
swers that I had cut from The Progres- 
sive Farmer and we had a splendid _les- 
son in a form of discussion. 

Our family have all been interested in 
your splendid paper for many years. It 
has helped me with my housekeeping and 
since the death of my husband I have had 
to manage the farm. I find valuable in- 
formation every week and have been suc- 
cessful this first year of my farming. 


MRS. A. C. 


What Is Your Answer? 


\ x YHICH will pay better, to invest in 

high-priced fancy mules or Soil im- 
provement? 

Yesterday as I drove up to hitch my 
horse I heard two farmers discussing 
which is better, to pay $500 for an extra 
good pair of mules or buy a pair of ordi- 
nary horses for $250 and put the other 
$250 in lime and legume crops for im- 
proving the land. 

I have never seen a comparison of the 
above discussed in a farm paper. Who 
will give the best reasons for either side? 


Catawba County, N. C. Ee. 
She Found a Cause for Thanks- 


giving 

IS wife and children as well as the 

farmer had worked hard all the year. 
The boll weevil got most of the cotton, 
and the tobacco sold very low. As the 
farmer raised almost nothing except cot- 
ton and tobacco, his store account was 
naturally very large—for time prices run 
up mighty fast when fertilizer selling 
for $25 cash is charged at $35, and 17-cent 
meat goes on the books at 27 cents. 


The farmer had never owned a cow. 
His children hardly knew what milk was. 
There were five or six hens on the farm. 
The farmer had seven children. They 
did not eat on an average an egg a week. 
They were often sick and the doctor’s bill 
Was enormous. 

The farmer’s land became poorer and 
poorer each year. He had never learned 
to raise soil-enriching crops. He gave all 
his energy to cotton and tobacco. On the 
day before Thanksgiving the credit mer- 
chant sent and got the farmer’s horses, 
mules, and machinery. With the land al- 
ready under mortgage, the outlook seemed 
dismal enough. 

A Thanksgiving service was held at the 
little country church. The farmer and 
his wife were walking to church, for their 
old buggy horse was gone along with the 
rest. 


On their way they met a fine car 
driven at high speed by a notorious boot- 
legger. By moving quickly the farmer 
avoided being run over as the mighty ma- 
chine roared past. 


“Tt looks like the bootleggers ain’t got 
no respect for working folks no more!” 
exclaimed the farmer, a little disquieted 
by the peril he had escaped. 

“John,” said the wife, “what on earth 
have we to give thanks for this year?” 

“T am sure thankful,” answered the 
husband with emphasis, “that I am done 
cursing the prohibition law, and that the 
bootleggers will never get another cent of 
my money.” 

The farmer’s wife thanked God and 
took courage. T: FEF. 

Editor’s Note.—Farmers are not more in- 

temperate than other people—probably less 


so—but just suppose farmers now had in 
the bank all the money bootleggers have 


The Progressive Forme’ 





taken from them these last ten ye 
: a: 
How it would help! — 


Cotton Farmers, What Do You 
Think of This? 


WISH to say as one of your readers 

that it looks to me that it is not Be: 
right for the Federal Farth Board t) 
lower the price of cotton at this planting 
season, but it is their duty. I think so he. 
cause an adequate supply was produced on 
a large acreage, and the supply would 
have been greater than the demand but for 
nature stepping in and cutting the yield, 

A reduction-of acreage is necessary of 
the cotton farmer will have ruinous prices 
if a big surplus is produced on an acreage 
equalling last year’s. Thus a low price 
during planting season is the only real 
business way to reduce the acreage—a 
least until the cotton farmer is better edy. _ 
cated along codperative production as well 
as cooperative marketing methods. 

C. Ga 
Mecklenburg County, N. C. 


It’s a Fine Old Prayer 


] SAW in a recent number of The Pro. 

gressive Farmer that you do not print 
original verse, but that you appreciate 
suggestions for reprints, etc. Well, I am 
sending a clipping that found its way into 
my scrapbook so long ago that it seems 
to me like it just grew there. Anyway,! 
think I should like to see it “in this here 
paper,” as Bill Casper says. 

It is an interesting old prayer in yerse, 
which is said to date from the eighteenth 
century at least. It is of English origin, 
but its author is unknown, and runs as 
follows :— 

Give me a good digestion, Lord, and some 
thing to digest. 

Give me a healthy body, Lord, with sense 
enough to keep it at its best. 


Give me a healthy mind, good Lord, to keep 
the good and pure in sight. 


Which, seeing sin, is not appalled but finds 
a way to set it right. 


Give me a mind that is not bound, that dots 
not whimper, whine or sigh. 

Don’t let me worry overmuch about the fussy 
thing called I. 


Give me a sense of humor, Lord; give me the 
grace to see.a joke, 


To get some happiness out of life and pass it 
on to other folk. 
ZENO MOORE. 
Edgecombe County, N. C. 





——e ee 
TO MAKE GRAFTING WAX | 


“¥ SHOULD like to make some groft 
ing wax. Please give me instruc 
tions.” 
A standard grafting wax for covering 
wounds on trees is made by this form 
ula :— 








Resin, 4 parts by weight. 

Beeswax, 2 parts by weight. 

Tallow (rendered), 1 part by weight. 

Melt and stir all together, but do ‘aot 
boil. Pour the melted mass quickly it 
a pail of cold water. With greased hands 
flatten the spongy mass beneath the water 
to allow it to cool uniformly—permt 
ting it to become cold and tough but not 
brittle. 


Remove from the water and pull @ 
one pulls candy) until ductile and fine 1 
grain. Lumps in wax are common am § 
objectionable. They are due to impropt 
handling. If the mass is too lumpy, ™ 
melt and pull again. 

Make into balls or small skeins and | 
store in a cool place. When wanted for 4 
use, soften with heat of hand or hot 
water. This is one of the best formulas 
either for indoor or outdoor use and @4 
be kept for years. For general purp0%) 
this formula gives a wax of proper ot 
sistency. In case a softer wax is desi wf 
add more tallow, or if greater firmnes® 


tebe 


required, add more beeswax. i 
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Into every BODY BY FISHER 





is built unusual durability and 
convenience 











LOOK TO THE 
BODY 
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Au Fisher Bodies are of wood- 
and-steel construction—the finest 
type of body construction known to 
the body building art. 
resources and unequaled facilities 
enable Fisher and General Motors 


Enormous 


to build bodies of superior wood- 
and-steel construction for motor 


cars in all price fields. 


The framework of a Fisher Body is 
of selected hardwood, scientifically 
reinforced with powerful 
braces and covered with strong 
Fisher Bodies stand 
up unusually well because of their 


structural strength and thus in- 
crease 


steel 


steel panels. 


owner satisfaction and 






VIKING 


motoring comfort. Fisher offers 
in addition to this greater dur- 
ability many features of con- 
One of these is the 


adjustable front seat that may be 


venience. 


adjusted quickly and easily to suit 
the convenience of the individual 
Another, is the Fisher 
non-glare vision and ventilating 
windshield which reduces the 


driver. 































































































MARQUETTE 


annoying reflections of windshield 
glare, permits unobstructed vision 
through a single pane of plate 
glass, and allows at the same time 
a thorough and scientific venti- 
lation of the car. It may be ad- 
justed as desired with one hand, 


even while the car is in motion. 


When you buy a General Motors 
car, you make sure of this greater 
durability and convenience. Natu- 
rally, too, Fisher Bodies give added 
value and more pronounced leader- 
ship to General Motors cars, which 
are the only cars offering to the 
motor car buyer the important 
advantages of Body by Fisher. 





light Comes 















When twilight comes, thousands of farm homes bringing new profit to farms. The application of 
and buildings are lighted—lighted at the touch G-E motors does swiftly and cheaply hundreds 
of a button—lighted by electricity, which is of the old, slow, and tiring farm jobs. And 
cleaner, cheaper, safer, and infinitely more in the farm home, electricity cooks, cleans, 
convenient than the old methods. ‘| To be washes, irons, and refrigerates. ‘| If you are 
certain of the most economical and located on or near an electric power line, 
trouble-free electric service, install the ask the power company for complete 
G-E Wiring System and use G-E MAzDA information concerning the possible 
lamps on your farm. ‘{ Electricity is uses of electricity on your farm. 


Tune in on the General Electric Special Weekly Farm 
Program on WGY (Schenectady). In addition, join us in the 
“General Electric Hour” broadcast every Saturday at 9 P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time, on a nation-wide N. B. C. network. 




















Good lighting in the kitchen 
saves time and eyesight 


Farm tasks are more quickly and 
easily done under good light 





A path of friendly light between 
house and barn 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


95-632 


Yard lighting makes your going 
easy and discourages marauders 











Ser Economical Transportation 
oe 


The New 








CHEVROLET SIX 


~more for your money than ever before 


Those who seek the utmost in motoring satis- 
faction, at a price so low as to be within the 
reach of all, are invited to see and drive the 
new Chevrolet Six. 


For, again, Chevrolet has used the savings 
made possible by its great volume production 
to build a smoother, faster, better Six—a Six 
that is, by every standard of comparison, the 
Greatest Chevrolet in Chevrolet History! 


Not only does this new car retain all those 
basic qualities which have won for Chevrolet 
such great success in the past—but, in addi- 
tion, it offers scores of specific improvements 
which vitally affect performance, comfort, 
safety and endurance. 


Lighter, stronger pistons, with bronze bush- 
ings; fully-enclosed, internal-expanding 
brakes; Delco-Lovejoy hydraulic shock ab- 


sorbers, both front and rear; sturdier trans- 
mission; heavier rear axle—these are typical 
of the engineering advancements found 
throughout the entire design of the car. 


The new Fisher bodies have likewise been 
made better in every way. A new non-glare 
windshield, in all closed models, makes night 
driving safer and more pleasant. Upholsteries 
are richer and more durable. Seats are deeper 
and wider. A new instrument panel carries 
every device for perfect control of the car— 
including a new gasoline gauge. And con- 
struction throughout is stronger and sturdier. 


But no listing of features can give you any 
idea of the extra quality and value provided 
in the new Chevrolet. You must see and 
drive this finer Six to learn how much more 
it gives for your money. Visit your Chevrolet 


dealer today! 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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HE extra process applied to soil means the addition 
of certain elements that produce prize-winning crops. 


The extra process applied to tires means the addition of 
Gum-Dipping, which doubles the flexing life of the tire, 
increases mileage and provides a greater degree of safety. 


The size of crops which you take out of your soil will be in 
relation to the extra quality of the seed, the fertilization 
and cultivation you put into it. 


In order to take more mileage out of tires, something extra 
must be put in. Gum-Dipping...the extra process used 
only in the manufacture of Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires 
...Saturates and insulates every fiber of every thread within 
the individual cord with live rubber. This process mini- 
mizes friction and heat, the greatest enemy to tire life. 


Fertility treatment tests made on corn by U. S. Department of Auslediens Insist upon Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires, built with the extra 


Experiment Station, showed that in plot No. 1 where a specified fertilizer j 
was applied, the time from planting to silking was reduced by 2514 days from of estaba and nisin yourself ° bumper wie 3 of extra miles 


that of plot No. 2, which received no soil treatment. The yield was increased ot tire service at no additional cost. The Firestone dealer 
from an average of 11.6 bushels to 68.8 bushels per acre. : $ 3 

If inion oater fame: write alge 5, Tea ens: in your community will save you money 
tion and the booklet, ’’The Secret of a Long Life,’’ whic 

will be mailed to you without charge. Address: 2 and serve you better! 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, O. 


or, Los Angeles, Calif.—or, Hamilton, Ont. 
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Seven Parables About the King- 


dom of Heaven 


r March 16, 1930: Matthew 13:24-52.) 
I 
On what occasion were the Seven Parables 
of the Kingdom of Heaven spoken? 
They followed immediately after the Para- 
ble of the Sower, the first parable spoken by 
Christ in the autumn of the second year of 


his ministry, 28 A, BD. 
II 


(Lesson fo 


What are tares? 

Tares are the bearded darnel, a poisonous 
weed which in the early stages of its growth 
closely resembles wheat. 
¢ Ill 

What was the Parable of the Tares? 

A man sowed a field. An enemy came by 
night and sowed tares in the wheat. By 
waiting until both matured, the tares were 


easily separated from the wheat and the 
crop was saved. 
IV 
What was the Parable of the Net? 
The kingdom of heaven is like a net, cast 


into the sea and drawn out filled. The good 
of the catch is kept, the bad is thrown away. 


Vv 


Parable of the Mustard 


What was the 
Seed? 
The kingdom of heaven is like a mustard 
seed, the least of all seeds, which, when 
grown to the full, offers a haven for the 
birds. 

VI 
What was the Parable of the Leaven? 
The kingdom of heaven is like a lump of 
leaven which a woman hid in three measures 
of meal until all of it was leavened. 


Vil 

What was the Parable of the Hidden 
Treasure? 

The kingdom of heaven is like a treasure 
hidden in the field which a man finds and 
with it purchases the whole field. 

Vill 


What was the Parable of the Pearl of 
Great Price? 

The kingdom of -heaven is like a pearl of 
great price which a merchant so earnestly 
desired that he sold all he had in order to 
buy it. 

IX 

What is the Parable of the Treasures? 
of heaven is like a -house- 
treasures—old and 


The kingdom 
helder who brings out 
new. 


x 

What do these first six parables divide 
themselves into? 

The first six parables concern the kingdom 
of heaven; the first two (by separation of 
good and evil) deal with its membership; 
the second two (by their example) with its 
growth; the last two, with its value. 





| IF YOU HATE TO BE HURT 
las a 


pent ever walk up directly behind 
a closed door. 
Don’t throw a door open violently. 
Turn corners slowly. Do this when 
walking as well as riding. 
Don’t ri 
your step. 


J 





downstairs; walk and watch 


Pick your feet up when you step. This 
Saves shoe leather and many falls. 
: Don’t be outside any more than neces- 
ary ina high wind. 

Don’t drop razor blades, pins, tacks, or 
other pointed. or edged things out of win- 


dows or on the bathroom floor—or any 
other floor either. 


’ Lael . . . . 
_ Don't r - ere is no merit in sling- 
; skelter. Life is surer 
or . | ° 
Tree, L' tues his time and looks 


“ut tor the cafety of himself and others. 
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SEDAN DE LUXE 


*850 


Other models start at $695. Prices 
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48 IN SECOND GEAR 
65 HORSEPOWER 
INTERNAL 4-WHEEL BRAKES 
RICH UPHOLSTERY 
HYDRAULIC SHOCK ABSORBERS 


lts performance must 


be experienced to be believed! 


NEW WILLYS SIX 





PRODUCT OF WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 





arber Outfit. Cuts, Trims, Bobs. 
Action, Close Cutting, Steel Clippers. Fine Barber Comb and Shears. 


Smooth 


Send No Money. Pay Postman $1.99 and tage. 
If not satisfied, return in good condition and purchase 
refunded. STERLING CO. NBIOO BALTI 


Use 30 Days. 
ice will be 
ORE, MD. 








Try This Home Care for 
ITCHING SCALP 


Itching scalp and scaly deposits 
warn of hair loss. Prompt and 
regular use of GLOVER’S at 
home will check the danger and 
improve the hair and scalp. 


At drug and department stores 



























APPLY 
GLOVER’S / SHAMPOO WITH 
Mange GLOVER'S 
Medicine Medicated 





Soap 











Free Turkey Book 


Every turkey raiser should have a 
i thay copy of our new turkey book that 
a= . tells how to feed and care for turkeys. 
Also tells about aye. the great tur- 
key discovery. rite today. 
book is free. 











our advertisers. 
catalogs. 


EAD OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS for new offers by 
Then write for their 
You'll save money by it. 





THE SYTAC Co., 
Division 104 St. Paul, Minn. 








Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 
—E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 


W LIABLE. If in writing adverti i 
the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 


sers and ordering goods 





gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any . 


fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. 


trifling disputes between reliable business ho 


We cannot try to adjust 
uses and their patrons, however; nor 


does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 


investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 


Louisville, 


Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas | 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR) 


ONDAY, March 17.—St. Patrick’s 

Day. The children will enjoy dec- 
orating the dinner table with greenery 
in honor of Ireland’s patron saint. And 
mother can add to 
the festivity of the 
occasion by serving 
spinach or _ turnip 
salad and by color- 
ing the cake icing a 
delicate green. 

Tuesday, March 18. 
—Perhaps some of 
Jast summer’s wash- 
able dresses can be 
lengthened by _in- 
serting a band of contrasting color just 
above the hem. 

Wednesday, March 12.—If the mica 
in the windows of the oil range is 
cracked or broken, replace it with new. 
Otherwise the stove will not give good 
service. 

Thursday, March 20.—Denatured alco- 
hol is excellent for cleaning mirrors. 
It evaporates quickly and does not get 
behind the frames and loosen them as 
water sometimes does. 

Friday, March 21—A_ flat cushion 
covered with oilcloth will be found 
useful as a kneeling pad when working 
in the garden. 














Saturday, March 22.—Raisin cinnamon 
rolls are quickly made and will be en- 
joyed for dessert today. Here is the 
recipe :— 

Raisin Cinnamon Rolls.—Two cups flour, 4 
teaspoons baking powder, ™% teaspoon salt, 
2 teaspoons sugar, 3 tablespoons fat, % cup 
milk. Prepare biscuit dough from the above 
ingredients. Roll quite thin, spread with 
melted butter. Sprinkle liberally with raisins, 
cinnamon, and brown sugar. Roll up and cut 
in inch slices. Place close together in a pan 
and bake. 

Sunday, March 23—“Friendship is no 
plant of hasty growth; though planted in 
esteem’s deep-fixed soil, the gradual cul- 
ture of kind intercourse must bring it to 
perfection.”—Joanna Bailie. 





| MAKING OVER OLD FLOORS | 





ON’T be discouraged, when fixing up 

a room, with the condition of the 
floor. Old floors, even when they have 
reached the splintering stage, may be im- 
proved to the point of being a decorative 
asset. 

A coat of good floor paint is the first 
step, since such a coating will help to 
conceal mars and blemishes. Too, it will 
permit you to introduce color to your 
floor, which is especially appropriate to 
interiors right now—not brilliant, startling 
color, but quiet, harmonizing color which 
will lend itself to further decorative treat- 
ment. 


A plain paint coating will do much to 
conceal floor defects, both because of its 
opaque finish and because of its adaptabil- 
ity to further decoration. A spatter treat- 
ment on a painted floor, for example, is 
unusually attractive, as well as easy to ac- 
complish, and while the paint coating will 
do much to conceal defects, the spatter 
does even more, owing to the naturally 
mottled appearance it lends. 


First the floor is refinished, after hav- 
ing been cleaned and prepared, in a good 
floor paint. Gray makes a good ground 
color for the spatter finish, or a deep 
brown would lend itself nicely. Then 
three or more colors are chosen which 
will contrast or harmonize with the back- 

ground color. For illustration let us select 
| green, maize, and rose, for the gray floor. 
_A whiskbroom is the necessary implement 
| with which to do the spattering. It is 


a 


—” 





The Progressive Farm Woman 


MRS. W. N. HUTT, Editor 








—Courtesy Corning Glass Works. 


LABOR-SAVERS IN THE KiTCHEN 


Glass oven dishes are attractive in appearance and save dish washing as the foods can 


be brought right to the table in them. 
makes it possible to cook two foods at once. 
little cups of mashed potatoes filled with peas, 


dipped into the individual spatter color 
and the paint allowed to drip in scattered 
drops on the floor. This is repeated with 
each color, using, however, a different 
whiskbroom with each color. It is a good 
idea to practice spattering on an old piece 
of paper until you get the knack of it. 


This same finish may easily be produced 
by using a scrubbing brush instead of a 
whiskbroom. The brush is dipped into the 
paint color, then held about five inches 
from the floor and an old knife run 
straight across the bristles forcing the 
paint to spatter about. The bristles of 
the brush should not come in contact with 
the floor. 


Another decorative finish for an other- 
wise plain, uninteresting floor is sfencil- 
ing. This is an especially effective method 
for bringing color and design to a painted 
floor. A conventional design of’ simple 
lines is the safest to choose, depending 
for effect upon the contrasting color that 
is used. MARIE HULSER. 





f 
| BOOKS AND THE CHILD | 
l | 
| CANNOT tell you how shocked I 
was at the poverty cf books, papers, 
and magazines in the homes I have vis- 
ited,” a young woman declared recently 
after making a survey of a number of 
small towns and rural communities in 
Texas. “Home after home had evi- 
dences of good living, yet many of them, 
hundreds of them, had no books at all. 








A baking dish with a partition down the middle 


Could anything be more appetizing than the 
served as an accompaniment to Swiss steak? 


There were cars for the children to ride 
to the picture shows, there were radios 
and talking machines, there were pic- 
tures on the walls, but the dearth of 
reading material sent me away sick at 
heart.” 


A door to the most satisfactory pleas- 
ures that the material world can offer is 
forever closed to the non-reading person, 
and the father or mother or teacher who 
does not seek to cultivate a love of read- 
ing in children is losing one of the 
greatest opportunities .for building hap- 
py, contented, strong visioned lives. Life 
takes on a thousand new shades of mean- 
ing to the person who loves good books; 
romance and adventure are his for the 
asking, and never an evening grows so 
dull but that reading can bring whole- 
some entertainment. 


If books are given to them 
enough the majority of children will 
read and love it as naturally as they 
plead for stories at the dawn of story 
consciousness. But the: love of reading 
is soon stifled if the material is not there 
to feed it. Parents should supply their 
children with wholesome reading mate- 
rial even if they have to undergo priva- 
tions to do so. Nothing can take the 
place of books, nothing can inspire and 
teach principles of honor, bravery, and 
courage as can the stories of great men 
and women. 


soon 


As Collier has so 
“Books are a guide in 
entertainment for age. 


beautifully said, 
youth, and an 
They support us 


meets 








—Courtesy The Vollrath Company. 


“THREE-IN-ONE” DISHES 
These enamel dishes might be called ‘three in one’ for they are excellent for baking 


in the oven, are pretty enough to bring to the table, and can be covered and put in the 
refrigerator, where the square shape saves much space. 








| 
| 
under solitude, and keep us from becom- 
ing a burden to ourselves. They help us 
to forget the crosses of men and things, 
comipose our cares and passions, and lay 
our disappointments asleep. When we 
are weary of the living we may repair 
to the dead, who have nothing of pee. 
vishness, pride, or design in their con- 
versation.” S. KIRGAN, 

Freestone County, Texas. 

Editor’s Note.—Parents who are in doubt 
as to what books to give their children 
should write to the U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for the bulle- 
tin Home Education Circular No, 1, “1,009 


Good Books for Children.” The bulletin 
is 5 cents. 


| PATTERNS 





a 





- J 
RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
Pp terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Fashions are making such decided changes 
this season that in order to be up-to-date 
you need the latest style guide. Our new 
spring fashion magazine, just off the press, 
will give you the most recent fashion news 
as to style, fabric, and trimming. The price 
is 15 cents. Send today for your copy, ad- 
dressing Pattern Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 








| A GIFT FOR YOUR BABY | 


E HAVE a present for your baby. 

Since he is too small to read about 
it and send for it for himself, won’t you, 
his mother, do it for him? We want to 
send a copy of the booklet Our Babies, 
to every little child whose parents be- 
long to The Progressive Farmer and 
Farm Woman family. We feel that the 
baby whose mother reads and _ studies 
this booklet will be happier and healthier 
and will stand a better chance to develop 
into a sturdy youngster. 





Here in simple form is just the knowl- 
edge that every young mother needs. 
For instance there are rules for feeding 
the baby, directions for bathing it, lists 
of necessary clothing, and suggestions 
as to what to do if sickness comes. The 
author is Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, the 
well known authority on infant care. 
The booklet is attractively bound and 
illustrated with a great many pictures. 

As long as the supply lasts we shall 
be delighted to send a free copy of Our 
Babies to every mother or father who 
writes for it. Please address your fre- 
quest to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, care The 
Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
(your nearest office), and enclose 4 cents 
in stamps or coin to cover the postage. 


[PRETTY HANDS | 


OT everybody has beautifully shaped 

hands but everyone can have well 
cared for hands. It need not take a great 
deal of time. One of the first and most 
important points is to use mild soaps for 
dish washing, laundry work, and all 
other household tasks. Continually plung- 
ing the hands into strong ies and 
roughens the skin so tha 
in the world will not make . an 
white again. As far as possible, luke- 
warm water rather than very hot or cold 
water should be used. And the hands 
should always be carefully dried after 
they have been wet. Keep a bottle of 
hand lotion in the kitchen and another 
the bathroom and apply a little each time 
the hands are washed. 

The finger nails should not be cut but 
shaped with a file or emery board. 
package of the latter can be bought at 
any drug store for 10 cents and will last 
for months, The cuticle around the ba 
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The Progressive Farm Woman | 








of the nail should be pushed back gently 
with an orange wood stick. Hangnails 
or rough bits of skin may be clipped off 
carefully with a cuticle scissors. The use 
of a liquid nail polish protects the nails 
from surface stains and keeps them from 
breaking easily if they are inclined to be 


brittle. 


[KITCHEN MAGIC | 


LL 
ODERN kitchen utensils can truly 
be said to perform kitchen magic. 

Aluminum, enameled ware, and oven 











—Courtesy West Bend Aluminum Co. 


KITCHEN MAGIC 


If you do your cooking on a kerosene or elec- 
tric range you will like these triple pans that 
fit together over one burner. Three vegetables 
can be cooked with the fuel generally used 
for one. They are made of ‘aluminum and are 
good looking, light, and easily cleaned. 


glass are as easily cleaned as a china 
plate. They are light to handle, do not 
injure the most delicate flavors, and add 
immensely to the housewife’s pride in 
her kitchen. The manufacturers have 
devised many new and improved shapes 
which make kitchen work easier and 
help the cook to produce tempting meals 
with little effort. 


We shall be glad to send the names of 
the manufacturers of the cooking uten- 
sils illustrated to anyone writing for 
them. Please address your request to 


Mrs. W. N. Hutt, care The Progressive 
Farmer and Farm Woman (your nearest 
office), and inclose a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 





| WITH AN IRISH FLAVOR | 


HETHER you are giving a St. 

Patrick’s Day party or just want to 
mark the day for the family, you will en- 
joy the following recipes. Of course 
there is no reason whey they should not 
be used on other occasions besides :-— 


Shamrock Salad.—Two green peppers, 1 cup 
cottage cheese, 3 tablespoons milk, 2 table- 
spoons chopped nuts, salt, % teaspoon cay- 
enne, mayonnaise or French dressing. Cut off 
stem end of peppers. Remove seeds and soak 
in cold water for at least 10 minutes. Com- 
bine cheese, milk, and nuts, and season with 
salt and pepper. Pack peppers tightly with 
cheese mixture. Stand in refrigerator until 
ready to serve. Slice across thinly and lay 
three or four slices on a bed of water cress 
or lettuce in such a fashion as to resemble a 
shamrock. Make a stem out of a slice of 
green pepper. Serve with salad dressing. 





Shamrock Rolls.—Scald 1 cup milk, and 
while lukewarm add % yeast cake dissolved 
in 2 tablespoons warm water, 1 tablespoon 
sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, and 2 cups sifted 
flour. Set aside to rise. When very light 
add 3 teaspoons butter and 1 well beaten 
egg. Add enough flour to knead well. Mold 
into balls, putting 3 in each muffin ring; 
when double in size bake and serve while 
hot. 

St. Patrick’s Custard—Blend % cup corn- 
starch with % cup sugar, and % teaspoon 
salt. Stir this into 3 cups of scalded milk; 
cook over hot water for 15 minutes, stirring 
frequently. Color this with color paste or 
vegetable coloring a delicate shade of green. 
Serve with whipped cream. 

Pistachio Ice Cream.—One pint milk 
(scalded), 1 tablespoon flour, 14 cups sugar, 
1 egg, % teaspoon salt, 1 quart thin cream, 
1 tablespoon vanilla extract, 1 teaspoon 
almond extract, green food color. Mix 
the flour, sugar, and salt together thor- 
oughly. Beat the egg slightly and add it to 
the first mixture. Add the scalded milk and 
cook as a custard in a double boiler until 
the mixture will coat a spoon. Allow mix- 
ture to cool, add cream, and green coloring. 








Pattern Department 
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297—No woman can have too many dainty 
cotton frocks for spring and summer 
wear. With full skirt and normal 
waist line, this one is enchantingly 
quaint and becoming. The cape col- 
lar is very smart and the frock can 
be made with or without: sleeves. 
The pattern is designed for sizes 12, 
14, 16, 18, and 20 years. Size 16 re- 
quires 2% yards of 39-inch material 
with 5 yard of 35-inch contrasting. 
%4—Play hours can be thoroughly en- 
Joyed by the small miss who wears 
Such a becoming frock as this. The 
turnover collar and cuffs match the 
applied hem. A very few hours’ work 
will complete the little dress which 
1s designed for sizes 2, 4, and 6 
years. Size 4 requires 1% yards ot 
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32-inch material with % yard of 35- 
inch contrasting. 

389—These spring suits are very, very 
popular. Light “weight tweed and 
covert cloth are the favorites among 
wool materials. Rajah and flat crepe, 
pique, and cotton prints are used 
also. This design is good for the 
home seamstress as the softly draped 
collar is more easily managed than a 
tailored one. The sleeveless tuck-in 
blouse should be made of crepe or 
satin for a wool or silk suit, or of 
voile for a cotton suit. Designed for 
sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 4% yards of 39-inch material 

with. 1% yards of 39-inch. contrasting 

and % yard of 334-inch ribbon. 














—any number of repair bills. 
That is why you should have 
your car greased at regular 
intervals. Motor cars run on 
a mileage basis, wear on a 
mileage basis—should be 
greased on a mileage basis. 


The next time you drive to 
town, get your ‘‘Standard’’ 
dealer to grease your car 
thoroughly. Watch him use 
“Standard” Pressure Gun 
Grease — especially adapted 
for penetrating close-fitting 
bearings and small-holed drill- 
ings. Besides, ‘‘Standard”’ 
Pressure Gun Grease has the 
right consistency to work its 
way in and maintain a pro- 
tective film coat over the 
metal parts. 


After the job is done take a 
can of ‘‘Standard” Pressure 
Gun Grease home. It’s handy 
for many greasing jobs. 


STANDARD 
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“STANDARD” 
Farm Products 


Motor Oil 
Mica Axle Grease 
Penetrating Oil 


Household 
Lubricant 


Separator Oil 
Parowax 
’ Kerosene 
Liquid Gloss 
Harness Oil 


Compound 
Neatsfoot 
Harness Oil 


Plumbers’ 
Cutting Oil 


Harvester Oil 


Belt Dressing 


When any product of petroleum is sold 
under this emblem, you may be sure 
of its uniformity and high quality. 


“STAN DARD” 


Pressure Gun Grease 
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New DUBL- HOT Burner 


HE new Nesco De Luxe Kerosene 
Stoves and Ranges provide a new and 


. Gallons of supreme cooking convenience. In addition 
boiling water — to having the line with standard burners 
“Dubl-quick” which have long been noted for their in- 
pas tense heat, various models of the stoves 


and ranges are equipped also with one or 


Easier more Dubl-Hot burners for use where ex- 
wash days traordinary heat is desired. 
“— . But greater speed—quicker cooking—is but one 
Fuel lasts of many advantages offered by the new Nesco 
De Luxe models with permanent lasting porcelain 
longer tops. These more modern kerosene stoves are so 
_ simple, reliable and economical that it will pay 
you to see them at your dealer’s—and mail the 
No soot, coupon to us, too! Insist on Nesco Portable Ovens 
odor or for perfect baking. 


Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 
NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING Co., INC. 


27 TWELFTH STREET MILWAUKEB 
; Factories and Branches: Mitwauxee, New Yorx, BALTIMORE, 
Granite City, Itt., Cuicaco, New Or.eans, 
e ew Laurer Hitt, L. I., Purraperpuia. 


NESCO DeLuxe 


Kerosene Stoves & Ranges 


Nationa ENAMELING & Stampinc Co., INc., 27 12th St., Milwaukee 


Send Nesco Royal Granite Enameled Refrigerator Bowl with Cover. 2 
cup size—for which I enclose names of 2 prospects for Kerosene Stoves 
and 15¢ to partly cover postage and packing. Send Kerosene Stove 
literature free. (Simply write your name and address on margin below.) 











EAD OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS 












Then write for their catalogs. You’ll save 
money by it. 





opportunities, qualifications, etc. Write 
Instruction Bureau, Dep. 225B, St.Leuis, Me. 


FOR NEW OFFERS by our advertisers. oe ae met fg eon ogy Al 
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| SCOUT CONTEST REPORT. | 
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S THIS is being written the first 
week in March, the close of The 
Progressive Farmer Tribe Efficiency 
Contest is but little more than two weeks 
away, with Ernest L. Gambell having 
forged to the front with a tremendous 
spurt during the last thirty days. At the 
end of February he had a total of 291 
points; Gilbert White, leader since the 
early days of the contest, is second with 
209 points; William Woodward still holds 
safely to third place with 174 points. The 
detailed report is given below. The final 
report and announcement of winners will 
be made as soon as possible after March 
21, the last day of the contest. 


STANDING OF CONTESTANTS ON 
FEBRUARY 28, 1930 


Name Points 
Ernest L. Gambell, Jackson, Tenn. ...... 291 
Gilbert White, Celeste, Texas ............ 209 


William Woodward, Blackstock, S. C. .. 174 
Howard McKenzie, Rt. 4, Gastonia, N. C. 122 
Royster McKeown, Blackstock, S. C. .. 101 


Quay Yarbrough, Vardaman, Miss. ...... 99 
Everett Woodson, Wolfe City, Texas .... 88 
sack. Carter, Astom.  W6s oss ch ccs csanceoe 75 
Arnold Boles, Box 187, Mingus, Texas.. 43 
Estle Gambell, Pinson, Tenn. ............ 35 
Eugene Greenfield, Waveland, Ark. ...... 35 
Leamond Faust, Birmingham, Ala. ...... 26 


Hampton Burkhalter, Nashville, Tenn... 25 





IHAS YOUR MEMBERSHIP OUT-' 
FIT REACHED YOU? 


CHIEVEMENT Club membership 

outfits sent to the boys and girls 
listed below at the addresses given have 
been returned to us. If your name is 
in the list won’t you please send us your 
correct address at .once so that your 
membership card and other material may 
be sent you? 





Carolinas—Virginia 
Lelia Mae McAlister, Cowards, S. C. 
Lizzie McAlister, Cowards, S. C. 
Mary Tugwell, Dunn, N. C. 
Gladys Harris, Youngsville, N. C. 
Weldon Bravseon, Hillsville, V 
Ellie Virginia Rogers, R. F. D. 2, Dillon, 
$..°<. 
Chas. H. Ennis, 502 W. Chestnut, N. C. 
Mary Ellis Gardner, R. F. D. 4, Greenville, 
S.C. 


Gillice Johnson, Greensboro, N. C. 
Lillie Powers, Tuckerville, N. C. 
Harold Talbert, Vale, N. C. 





































Safe-guard Profits! 


Reduces chick losses, raise healthier flocks, in- 
crease profits .... by providing fresh, clean 
| ==" ranges for your growing birds! 

Use U. S. Poultry Fence—the moaern straight- 
-line netting! It stretches like farm fence... 
Requires no top rail, no baseboard . . . Never 
bags or sags... Can be taken down 
and re-stretched again and again. 

U. S. Poultry Fence cuts cost. You 
save the cost of unnecessary lumber. 
You save time, labor and expense in 
building. And, when finished, you 
have a better, more durable job. 

Ask your dealer, or write us for FREE 
Sample, mentioning dealer’s name. 
INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
Dept.7 Muncie, Indiana 
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Made with one-inch 
and two-inch meshes; 
12 to 72 inches high; 
galvanized before or 
after weaving. 
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4-H Honor Roll 


CLEVELAND COUNTY, N. C.—GIRLS 

Vera Arwood is a member of the Polkville 
club and has done the club work required. 
She has been been a member for one year, 
has given demonstrations at the county 
fair and state fair, won first place in the 
district contest and fourth place in the 
state contest. She attended the state 
short course, and puts on club entertain- 
ment for literary societies, 


Nell Stamey is a local leader, attended the 
state short course, has been a club mem- 
ber for three years, and has done the 
required work. For two years she has 
helped with the exhibits at the county 
fair. She is a member of the Fallston 
club. 

Estelle Barber is a local leader, attended the 
state short course for two summers, gave 
a demonstration at the fair, is recreation 
leader for the county, is secretary of the 
county federation, has been a club mem- 








If you want to become a LONE 
SCOUT, fill in this blank and mail 
to The Progressive Farmer Tribe of 
Lone Scouts, Raleigh, N. C. 


WOME - Sicccccccces poensdeceeeenheebescusesat 
Address ccccccccccccccccsccvcccccersesocece 


Post Officesccccccrecccceee StatOsscvcvccce 
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ber for five years, and has done the fe. 
quired work. She is a member of the Beth. 
lehem club. 

Mary Harrick has been a club member for 
three years, has done the required work, 
attended the short course, is a local leader 
in her club. She gave demonstrations at 
the fair, does the larger part of the family 
sewing for a large family, and is the 
county song leader. She is a member 0; 
Boiling Springs club. 





| CORRESPONDENCE ROLL | 


y Dprion pi boys would like to correspond 
with brother scouts :— 





Clem Denton, Addison, Ala. Interested in 
protecting the birds and passing the scout 
tests. 

William Smith, Cascade, Virginia, says to 
tell all of the Lone Scouts to write him. His 
letter carried the sticker, “I’m pulling with 
Region 3. Are you?”’ 

Henry L. Pinson, Brevard, N. C., wants to 
correspond with other scaquts. 


| CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE | 
| 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS | 






















MY GAL DRIVES A 
CADILLAC - SHE HAS 
PLENTY OF Mawey 








TANK 15S 
EMPTY — SHE ALWAYs 
SCALLS Ow mE! 








FOLK S-~ HERE'S 
ONE SENT IN BY 
RUTH WYNN- 


CAD D0 PARISH-LA-¢ 
OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 


Mary had a little lamb, 
She worked the poor mutt sore 
Making him carry the packages 
She bought at the bargain store. 
—Sent in by Ruby Coats, 
Johnston County, N. C 














I rounded a curve in a hurry, 
Didn’t slow up to see 
Another fool in a hurry, 
That made a wreck out of me. 
: —Sent in by J. P. Murphey, 
Saluda County, S. C. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Margaret Barker, Wake County, N. Cc 
William C. Wallace, Norfolk County, Va. 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“Teacher apologized when she found 
out it was Pug instead o’ me that ex 
ploded a firecracker on the stove. Mine 
didwit explode.” 

“I guess I got all the physiology quese 
tions right if a adenoid is a little wews 
paper.” ‘ 
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YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW| 


J 





The heavens declare the glory of God; and 
the firmament sheweth his handiwork.—Psalms 
19:1. 

ISS Elizabeth Ferabee, Davie Coun- 

ty, North Carolina, gets first place 
in Uncle P.F.’s column this week with 
her very entertaining letter :— 


Dear Uncle P. F.:— : 

I always read your “views” when our 
Progressive Farmer arrives, and have often 
thought I would enjoy writing to you and 
your columns. I especially enjoy all you give 
us regarding the birds for I like to hear 


cee 





Ah, =i) 
“PAINTING THE CLODS WITH SUNSHINE” 


Drawn by Anna Mary Mattingly, Marion 
County, Ky. 


them sing and watch them while building 
their nests. I know many of the birds when 
I hear their songs, and just this past season 
I found a kildeer’s nest in our oatfield. How 
I did laugh to see those little birds’ as they 
tried to use their “tom-walkers”—long legs 
—in learning to run. I also like to draw 
the pictures of the different birds. 
ELIZABETH FERABEE. 


A. J. Thomas told me in the last con- 
test, “I like ‘Willie Willis Says.’ -He is 
about my size and talks to suit me.” “I 
like the riddles because my father is al- 
ways a good hand to tell riddles and 
jokes and I always like to hear new 
ones,” wrote Hilda Jackson. This came 
from Lessie Ellen Howard: “I enjoy 
7 to:17 mainly for its little contests and 
the friendly advice given in Uncle P.F.’s 
letters. I thoroughly enjoy the contests. 
They are educational as well as enter-* 
taining.” Crazy Ike, in the few months 
that he has been with us, has become 
one of the “bunch,” and Mary Liles ex- 
pressed the sentiments of many, many 
more in writing, “I have enjoyed the 
ditties by Crazy, Ike. In our last paper 
Crazy Ike wishes us a Merry Christmas 
and if you see him please wish him a 
Merry Christmas for me.” I always ap- 
preciate comments of this kind, young 
folks, for it helps me to make ‘7 to 17” 
better and more interesting to you. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


Our Knowledge Shelf.—How many of you 
would like to see a “ditty book,” a booklet 
carrying the best of the ditties that have 
been sent to Crazy Ike during the last few 
months? Would you like to have a copy 
of such a booklet for yourself? If enough of 
our Seven to Seventeeners are interested, 
we shall prepare one for them. Write Uncle 
FP. F. your wish. 


The World of Plants.—The most important 
fruits of temperate climates all belong to 
one great family of plants known as the 
Rosaceae, or Rose Family. What are the 
most important fruits in your community? 
Well, likely you will name the peach, plums 
of many sorts, apple, pear, strawberry, 
raspberry, blackberry, dewberry, and perhaps 
cherry, crab apple, apricot, and quince. All 
rd them belong to the Rose Family. Then 
there are the haws and hackberries that ev- 
ery farm boy is familiar with. And we must 
not forget the almost limitless varieties of 
roses which have the family name itself. 


rg tell you more about this family next 


? Sra Content.—-Dow's you think it’s time 
she het aoe from all the boys and girls 
Sie “cure gourd seed last year in order to 
ae ok: mes for the martins in 1930? I do, 
Sie ec what we want them to tell us: 
Pinan er of gourds grown, how many have 
ite Vb red for martins, how many martins 
all » and any unusual or interesting 
best lett es in growing the gourds. 
B ick “ad there will be a prize of $2, with 
of bird or second and third, and a fine set 
Sane eres in natural ‘colors to each 
run, girl who sends in a letter and asks 
PF tga Mail your letters to Uncle 
tas uM e Progressive Farmer, not later 

arch 23. If you can include a picture 


of the gourd : 
Ss or 
the better, your martin pole, so much 


For the 


Sincerely yours, 








Accurate... Thrifty... Thorough 


Here is a reliable planter. 
money, and energy. It gets work done quickly. 


The McCormick-Deering 
Tip-Top Cotton and Corn Planter 


* H ‘HE more you know about cot- 
ton-and-corn planters, the bet- 


ter you will like the 
Deering Tip-Top. 


The Tip-Top is built in two 


sizes. The two-row 


adapted to tractor operation. You 
have your choice of the economi- 
cal single-seed planting mechan- 
ism, or the well-known McCor- 
mick-Deering reverse feed. Either 
type plants accurately, regardless 


(check-row 


Corn 
Fertilizing 
field crops 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Other planters in the line are the McCormick-Deering No. 20 


| Lister; Loose-Ground Lister Planters; the No. 7 Cotton-and- 
Lister ; 








It saves seed, time, 




















































SINGLE 
or 


FOR BIGGER YIELDS and more 

profit, plant with the fast, ace 

curate McCormick-Deering Twoe 
Row Tip-Top 


of lint, moisture, dirt, or trash, 
right down to the last seed in the 
hopper. The variable seeding 
mechanism, and the adjustable 
planting width adapts the Tip-Top 
to the soil fertility and cultivating 
methods of any farm. 

Plant your next crop with a 
McCormick-Deering Tip-Top and 
increase your chances for a suc- 
cessful, profitable year. 


McCormick- 


is especially 


and drill); the Two-Wheel Cotton-and-Corn 
and One-Horse Cotton-and-Corn Planters. 
attachments, and accessories for planting other 


also available. Write ‘for a folder. 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) Chicag oO, Illinois 





























New Low PRICES 


> 


=Soy Bean Cow Pea: 


INOCULATION 


10 bu. size... $2.50, or 25¢ per bu. = 


LATEST PRICES — ALL LEGUMES | 
Soy Beans and Alfalfa, All Clovers, Vetch and Austrian 
‘ow Peas eas, Beans W. Peas 





1 bu. size_.$ .40 Yq bu. size....g 40 Yebu. size..g .30 
2bu.sze_ 70 Yobu.size. 60 1 bu. size. .50 
Sbu. size 1.50 1 bu. size. 1.00 34 bu. size. 1.40 
10 bu. size 2.50 5 bu. size.. 1.75 





5 bu. size.... 4.75 
WARNING 
U S. Agr. Dep't. Bul No. 1496 says: “Keeping bacteria 
cultures a long time on shelves of seed stores may easily 
prove harmful even to the best cultures.” Before each new 
season opens all left over NITRAGIN is returned and re- 
placed. Look for this year’s expiration date — December Ist, 
1930 Insist on NITRAGIN for freshness and high germ- 
count. Order from your dealer or seed catalog If not oma. 
order from us direct, stating kind of seed to be inoculated. 
Write for booklet on Inoculation of Legumes 






Protect Your Investment 
in Seed and Labor 


Hes Served The Farmer Over 34 Yeers, 





















Clear—Concise—Convincing—These Are Some of 
the Selling Factors of Our Classified Advertising 





Take Advantage of 
this FREE Service . 











Wood’s Crop Special, issued 

monthly, brings you current 

prices on all seasonable seeds. 

Also gives helpful suggestions 

as to the best crops to grow. 

Just ask for “Crop Special.” 
No cost to you. 


T. W. Wood & Sons 
(Seedsmen Since 1879) 


30 S. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 
















































THE NITEAGIN CO., 690 Natienal Ave.. Miwaukee, Wis. 







Hwoops SEEDS! 
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"DAD. LETS DO IT 


If “Dad” hasn’t yet seen his way clear 
to fixing up the farm with modern 
steel fences, here’s a way you can sell 
him the idea: Fill out the coupon 
below and send it to us for a copy of 
our Farm Engineering Chart. When 
it arrives, lay out a diagram of your 
farm as it should be. Plan your crop 
and livestock rotation in accordance 
with modern scientific farming meth- 
ods and rearrange the fields to suit 
your plan. Ask your nearest dealer 
the price of Pittsburgh Fence and 
figure out the cost of fencing every 
field hog-tight. Then take the chart 
and figures to “Dad.” 








centine 
ha 

It won’t take long for Pittsburgh 
Fences to demonstrate their economy 
with added profits. Made of full gauge 
special quality steel wire, heavily 
Super-Zinced to protect them against 
rust, Pittsburgh Fences will give years 
of effective service with a minimum 
of care. Remember, the Farm Engin- 
eering Chart costs you nothing. Send 
for it today. 


[ Pittsburgh Steel Co.) 








716 Union Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Pittsburgh Fences 


Dependable as the Sunrise 








Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me, FREE, a Farm En- 


; 3 gineering Chart with directions 4 
gS for use. My farm is..........____ acres. , 4 
RES OE a lags ME LEO See paren gr 
8 AES ER: CE Lal os NL ECT STR TOE Ds 

/ 



























































































































































White Returns 
.2 = Money for 
Cotton Seed 
Every Year 


“ 


have advertised in the CARO- 
LINAS-VIRGINIA edition of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for about 8 years in 
Succession and’ have never been able 
to take care of all orders as a result 
of my Classified Ad. 


I sell seed grown on my own farms 
averaging 600 to 800 bushels each sea- 
son. From the 1927 crop I sold out and 
returned checks for over $500.00. My 
ad appeared 6 times. This last season 
I ran a small Classified Ad two or 
three times and returned checks total- 
ing $150. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is 
decidedly the best advertising medium 
in the South.” 

T. J. White, Concord, N. C. 


Wouldn’t you like to get results like 
White? Well, you can, and at little 
expense and no trouble. A _ Classified 
Ad in our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA edi- 
tion will take your advertisement of 
seeds, poultry, livestock or whatever 
it may be, into more than 150,000 farm 
homes in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia. And it will cost you 
. only We a word. 


White has advertised several seasons 
with us and HE KNOWS. Take a tip 
from him and let Progressive Farmer 
Classified Ads sell for you. If your ad 
reaches us by March 10, first insertion 
will be given in March 22 issue. 


Classified Ads Will Tell 
and Sell 














To benefit by our guarantee of 
ads you must say, “I saw your ad 
in The Progressive Farmer.” 








DON’T WORK 
FOR THE CROWS 














Planting corn once is job enough. 
Why let crows and rodents make you 
do it twice? 

Treat your seed corn with LIBERTY 

CROW SCAT. It’s guaranteed to 
keep crows away or it costs you noth- 
ing. 
CROW SCAT is non-poisonous— 
harmless. It won’t clog the planter; 
won’t hurt the seed. In fact, it as- 
sures maximum germination. Easy to 
use. 

1% pint enough for 1 bushel seed $1. 
1 pint enough for 2 bushels $1.50. Or- 
der today but SEND NO MONEY. 
Pay postman on arrival. We pay 
postage. Remember your money back 
iti CROW SCAT doesn’t keep crows 


away. 


Apothecaries Hall Co., Dept. P.F.4, 


Waterbury, Conn. 


Send: me™:. 50s 059s pint (state quantity) CROW 
SCAT. 
to return my money if I’m ‘not satisfied. 


I'll pay postman on arrival. You are 


BEES BS sire naps scrim thd dew sonirmama in en tates tualh he + op , 
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}. tossom-this.spring, Do you. blame him? 


The Progressiz 


Sam Johnson’s Weekly Lesson 
Why Do We Need Three Kinds of Plant Foog? 


‘ 


: HEN you say in The Progressive 
Farmer for me to use 4-8-4 ferti- 
lizer for tobacco or a 5-8-3 fertilizer for 
cotton, I know that the first figure stands 
for nitrogen, the second for phosphoric 
acid, and the third for potash. But what 
I waft to know is why do we have three 
kinds of plant food in fertilizer—nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid, and potash—that’s 
the order in which they come now?” + 


While Sam Johnson was asking this 
question he was busy packing his favorite 
brand of tobacco into his fig-stemmed 
corncob pipe. When Sam loads his mouth 
with chewing tobacco we know that he 
is in a hurry. But when he loads his pipe 
with smoking tobacco we know that his 
visit will be much longer. Having started 
a volume of smoke like that from a small 
sized brush pile, Sam spread himself com- 
fortably all over his chair and said :— 

“Well, what’s the answer?” 

“There are two answers to your ques- 
tion, Sam, and—” 

“Well, I want both of ’em.” 

“The first answer was made known 
years ago by a man named 
3aron Justus von Liebig—” 

“How do you spell that?” asked Sam. 

“T_-i-e-b-i-g,” we answered, “but it’s 
pronounced Lee-big.” 

“Glad it is, if he was a truthful man,” 
Sam broke in. “Go on.” 

“Well, he was truthful and one of the 
greatest benefactors agriculture has ever 
known, a great German chemist who was 
born in 1803 and died in 1873. Liebig 
discovered that there are three great ele- 
ments of soil fertility—nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, and potash—and that all these 
are essential to plant growth. He proved 
that these three elements may not natur- 
ally be in the soil and are the first to 
be used up by crops, thus causing a de- 
ficiency or shortage of plant food in the 
soil. So Liebig started the world look- 
ing for nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash. A new giant industry was born 
—the commercial fertilizer industry.” 


“That makes me think,” said Sam, “I 
remember when I was a boy a little more 
than knee-high, Daddy came from town 
with a sack of guano and I helped him to 
unload it.” 

Here Sam indulged in roaring laughter. 
When he had finally quieted down his re- 
cital continued. 

“That guano smelled so bad _ that 
Mother sent Daddy and me down to the 
creek before she’d let us come in the 


house—we had to hang our clothes on the 
That stuff smelled like a mixture 
What is 


fence. 
of polecat and 
guano?” 


dead_ horse. 





3 “Guano,” we answered, “is Spanish 
for bird dung. It is the droppings from 
sea birds that eat nothing but fish and live 
on rainless islands west of South America 
It is rich in nitrogen and phosphorus at 
was one ofthe first commercial fertiliz- 
ers. It had a big sale soon after Baron 
Liebig made his great discovery. 


“The nitrate beds of Peru, the Dhos- 
phate beds of South Carolina, Florida 
and Tennessee, and the potash deposits of 
France and Germany each contributed its 
part to the growth of the creat fertilizer 
industry. You have probably used fer- 
tilizer on your farm that contained mate- 
rials from Germany, Peru, Tennessee, 
and the great packing houses of our west. 
ern cities. The world has been searched 
for plant foods to make fertilizer to feed 
to our cotton, tobacco, truck, and other 
crops. 

“Of course I understand in a general 
way,” said Sam, “but explain why we 
have different analyses for different crops 
—why the formula 4-8-4 will not do for 
all crops.” 

“There are several reasons, Sam. First, 
soils are deficient in different degrees and 
varying proportions. One soil may have 
only half enough nitrogen to balance the 
phosphoric acid and potash it contains, 
and the same applies to phosphoric acid 
and potash. Second, different kinds of 
crops need varying proportions of the 
three elements of plant food. Root crops 
require a high proportion of potash. 
Fruiting crops need a high proportion of 
phosphoric acid. Leafy crops want a high 
proportion of nitrogen, and so on. Eyv- 
ery class of crops has its speciai food re- 
quirement. 

“Then, too, every type of soil has its 
peculiar composition. Consequently we 
must not only know what plant food our 
crops must have but also knew the defi- 
ciencies of the soil before we can know 
the right fertilizer to, supply the needs 
of the crop and the deficiencies of the 
soil.” 

“That’s like feeding the right ration to 
cows, sows, and hens, isn’t it?” 

“Exactly. The feeding of animals and 
plants is based upon the same general 
principles—the same scientific facts.” 





———— ee 
| WHEN TO BREED SOWS | 








N AN average, sows should be bred 

approximately on May 1 and No- 
vember 1, provided the pigs are to be 
fed for market. 

If bred at this time the pigs will be of 
the right age to be full fed for the most 
gain and ready for market at the time when 
usually the best prices prevail. 


Sood 





WHY NOT LET SOME ACRE DO AS MUCH FOR YOU? 


; B. 
These eleven stacks of Tennessee Number 76 lespedeza (estimated at 3 tons by es 
Winchester, agricultural teacher in Mt. Gilead High School), grew in Montgomery 0 


N. C., from 19 pounds of seed seeded with oats on one acre by Rufus Deaton. 
only cost for all this hay from one acre was the seed, the sowing, and the : 
The hay was worth about $80. On. this ‘ 
it looks as if Mr. Deaton has cleared close ,to $70 on this acre of lespedeza in addition to Be 
crop of oats that came off ahead of the hay. He has ordered 15 bushels of lespedez@ 


probably not over $10 at the very outside. 
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ai 15, 1930 
Saving as Well as Making 


Fit Your Fertilizers to Your Soil 
and Crop Needs 









od? 

















Spanish F THE some hundred million dol- 
gs from lars the South annually spends for 
and live fertilizers, it is safe to say that a very 
America, considerable percentage of this vast 
rus and amount is virtually 
fertiliz. wasted, because the 
T Baron materials bought do 
not best meet the 
needs of the soil 
Flea and crop. 
posits of Beginning with the 
buted its black lands of Cen- 
Fertilizer tral Texas and ex- 
tending westward, no 
no B. L. MOSS commercial fertiliz- 
-d mate. ie ers, with a few minor 
— exceptions, have paid. Beginning with 
a the sandy lands of East Texas and com- 
searched ing eastward, nitrogen pays on cotton on 
to feed all soils, and phosphoric acid and potash 
id other pay on nearly all soils except the Delta 
areas and some of the black lime lands. 
general For corn and oats, nitrogen generally 
why we pays on all soils from East Texas east- 
nt crops ward. 
t do for Just what proportions of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash a particular 
m. First, farmer should use is a local problem that 
rees and he himself must work out, in the light 
ay have of the best experiment station evidence 
ance the he can get. A great deal will depend 
contains, upon the crop to be grown, the crop 
ric acid previously grown, and the nature of the 
kinds of soil itself. So much so, that no one rule 
of the can be applicable to all conditions. ; 
yot crops With crop prices low, and their future 
potash. course very uncertain, one way to make 
yrtion of every dime do its utmost in 1930 will be 
it a high to fit our plant foods to our soil and 
on. Re crop needs. This will take thought and 
food te. study, but the effort will be well repaid. 
B. L. MOSS. 
| has: its 
att we | INTERSTATE TOBACCO COM.- | 
food our | MITTEE | 
the defi- \ 
an know A’ INTERSTATE Flue-Cured To- 
re needs bacco Committee composed of repre- 
> of the sentatives from the agricultural college of 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
ration to and Georgia, and from the Federal Farm 
Board, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nals and nomics at Washington, and the Federal 
general Extension Service was organized at a 
cts.” meeting of these agencies held at State 
College in Raleigh on February 28. 
Dean I. O. Schaub of State College 
VS was elected chairman and William Col- 
ae lings of the Farm Board, acting execu- 
be bred tive secretary. The committee will 
ind No- be composed of five members from each 
e to be of the four states, together with one rep- 
resentative from each of the governmen- 
ill be of tal agencies. The state representatives 
the most will consist of the director of extension, 
ime when 





a marketing specialist, one tobacco grow- 
er, one credit man or banker, and one 
warehouseman. 






In addition there will be a state com- 
mittee in each of the four states to con- 
sist of the representatives on the Inter- 
state Committee and the chairman of 
such subcommittees as may be appointed. 
Four such subcommittees were authorized 
by the Interstate Committee. These are: 
one to handle market outlook informa- 
tion and acreage stabilization; second, 
one to handle credit stabilization; third, 
one to promote better balanced farming 
systems, and fourth, one to promote better 
marketing practices. The last subcom- 
mittee will have as its principal duty the 
Promotion of a cooperative tobacco mar- 
keting association in each state. 


The Interstate Committee will be fi- 
oe by the Federal Farm Board for 
ot staguaeas though each state extension 
mh , will make appropriations for its 
- ater. The movement is modeled 

mewhat on the plan of the Early Irish 
oo Committee which did effective 
. ast season with the early Irish po- 
5° top of Virginia, North Carolina, 
id South Carolina, 
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267 Bales 
200 Acres 


with Piedmont 


Pedigreed Cleveland 
BIG BOLL COTTON 


Picrurep here is a portion 


J. O. M. Smith’s 1929 Cotton crop of 200 acres 
that produced 267 full weight bales, which aver- 


aged l-inch staple and longer. 


This is Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Cotton, 


the earliest maturing, biggest bolled, 
staple cotton grown in America. 
wilt-proof, and turns out 40 per cent lint and b 


ter of l-inch and longer staple at the gin. 


strong 


thrives in any climate and on any land in the Cot- 


ton Belt. 


30. Bales on 
10 Acres 


all-time world’s record of 30 bales on 
and most of the Georgia state 


The 


acres 


Pedigreed ‘Cleveland. No other cotton ever 
proached the records established by this hea 
yielding cotton. 


It is easier and costs less to make a bale per 
acre with this cotton than to a make a half bale 
Think of the 


per acre with ordinary varieties. 
difference in profits on your whole crop. 


You can’t afford to waste labor and fertilizer 
on uncertain varieties and second-hand strains 1 to 9 bushels ..............40.. 000. $2.50 per bushel 
when you can get the genuine Piedmont Pedi- 10 to 50 bushels ..........-.--0+0+0005 $2.25 per bushel 


greed Cleveland Seed from the birthplace of this 


famous profit-making cotton. 





tedmon 


PEDIGREED SEED FARM |... : j 
P3.0.M. SMITH. Owner -Manszer il 


Dept. N-1, Commerce, Ga. 


It is practically 


contest 
records from 1926 to 1929 is held by Piedmont 
ap- 
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This picture shows a portion of 
J. O. M. Smith’s 1929 cotton crop 
3% months after planting. 
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This is a picture of the same 
field made at picking time. 
vy 


PRICES 





Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland 
Big Boll Cotton 


50 bushel lots or more ................ $2.00 per bushel 











These Seed are ready for ship- 
ment now and they are going 
fast. 


Send Us Your Order 
Today! 


























"FOR YOUR LANDS 








DAY PULVERIZER C°. Dept [39 Knoxville Tenn. 
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SANE USE LIME. 


~ THOUSANDS OF FARMERS INCREASE THE 
YIELD OF THEIR CROPS AND MAKE BIG 
MONEY witH DAY PATENT LIMESTONE 
PULVERIZERS. SIZES FOR PERSONAL AND 
COMMUNITY USES. FREE CATALOG. WRITE 











oracen, meeterat 
cos’ . 
Strop E. RLING CO. 





UEMHararanm 


A Doctor Wi 


ie STERLING razor on 30 day 
“Horse 


trial. 
not. costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 
NR-14 ‘TIMORE, MD. 




















Bargains in WAGONS 


Lowest prices on wa- 
gons ever offered. 
Made by one of Amer- 

























ica’s best known of 
manufacturers. Also WAGONS 
low prices on roof and- LOGGING 
hause paint. Write for EQUIPMENT 
free catalog. HARNESS 


MORGANS, Inc. 


Savannah, 








Manufactured by 
BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 






Why Not Let Us 


Help You Sell Your 
Surplus Products? 


‘oO 


The Progressive Farmer 
COVERS THE SOUTH 








TH Puenty Or 
Sense * 






































Complete Line 






Til Start 
ST 


$150 Weekly Profits 


& 
h. Uiigivecredit,furnish } 
Ne Siesta | 









You in Business 
ORE Like This 


CARNATION FACTORY TO CONSUMER STORES 





store with Free Auto as bonus. 1,000 men and wanes | 









Stalk Cutters ] 
Hay Presses America. 


is 
merchant of 














Georgia 














in 1 1 am out to underselland lick the chain stores of ( 
ee > me you are honest and a worker, your => Tr 
assured. I’li teach 









household necessities far below 
i chai 


e you i ding { 
me at once. Thos. B. Bick, Pres. 
ST. mo. 
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Wm. J. Oliver Plows 


Have You Tried This 
Superior Popular Priced 
Chilled Plow ? 


Preferred by many lead- 
ing farmers for more 
than 20 years. 











The Improved 


FOWLER 


REG. U.S. PAT OF 


‘ Cultivator and Distributor 





your 


r oo 
New f§ The Improved Fowler 


Cultivator with 
Fertilizer Distributor 


Side Dresses and Covers 
Two Rows at a Single Trip: - 


Saves labor, hastens maturity, increases yields. 
The Fowler Cultivator and Distributor does a 
complete job of cultivating and distributing 
side dressing 
blades of the cultivator to which the distrib- 
utor is attached destroy all grass and weeds, 
mulch 
your side dressing. No other equipment gives 
such splendid results in applying top dressing 
to growing crops. 
fectly. 
pounds per acre. 
vator can_be bought separately or in combi- 
nation. 
nitrate of soda. 


The Harriman Mfg. Company 
P. O. Box 263 Harriman, Tennessee. 


Harriman Mfg. Co., 

P. O .Box 263 

Harriman, Tenn. 

Mail me free information regarding the Im- 
proved Fowler Cultivator, wit 
tributor. 





in one operation. The 


the soil and mix it thoroughly with 


Handles lumpy soda per- 
Can be adjusted to apply 50 to 500 
The distributor and culti- 


Endorsed by largest producers of 


See your dealer or write us. 


Fertilizer Dis- 











HEATING, VENTILATION 


AND FREE 


EQUIPMENT 


Your Poultry House 


Greater profit from farm flocksis best accomplished 
by increasing the return per bird with the least 
amount of care and labor. For more than 25 years 
Jamesway Poultry Experts and Engineers have been working 
and developing better methods of housing, heating, insulating, 


\ 


| 
Le il x * 


WY 


Mail Coupon 
For FREE BOOK 


y helps you to remodel or build differ- 
houses 


How wes of poultry for farm flocks. 
How pociery house mo provost mclstaze’ nn s* * 
ee ote eateee 
How fo cue. pesies Sonus to save labor and 


These are but a few of the many subjects in this 
book. Mark the things you are interested in on 
coupon and mail it to’our office nearest you. 


\ . ventilating and equipping for farm flocks — how to do it in 

the best and most economical way. 

All of this vast experience has been compiled in this New 
k and we now offer to you the most up-to-date, prac- 

tical and helpful information on the subject that can be 

obtained. It’s yours free for the asking. 


la a a a a ee 
Mail Coupon to Office Nearest You 

JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. 9155 

Ft. Atkinson, Wis. Elmira, Minneapolis, Minn. g 


I am interested in 2 g 
0 Equipping [J Heating [1 Ventilating a Poultry 
House. Send me literature on (] Pointed Arch Poultry 
House (] Shed Type (J Offset Gable House [) Re- 
modeled Poultry Houses. Am alsointerested in 1] Mature 
Flock Equipment [) Baby Chick Equipment (J Brooding 
Equipment ( Incubators Insulation. 





Name. .cccssesccces PTUTITITI TTT 


P.O, weeeeee cecececcsoce 
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CORRECTLY ? 


(Concluded -from page 12) 


CAN YOU HITCH A PLOW | 





and hold the rim of each wheel and test 
for equal resistance on all wheels. 

For hard plowing conditions the down 
suck on the share should be increased 
and for soft plowing conditions should be 
decreased. Changing the hitch will have 
little or no effect on penetration. 


iil 

The Hitch in the Horizontal Plane. 
—This is the one which seems to trouble 
most operators, especially on tractor 
plows. The hitch (horizontally) should 
again be straight (Figures 6 and 7). If 
the clevis is to the right or left, the plow 
will tend to run sideways. This is simi- 
jar in hitching to one side of a “stone- 
boat.” Increased draft, excessive wear, 
and poor quality of work are the result. 

However, it is not always possible to 
hitch so that the true line of pull and the 
true line of draft coincide. It is impossi- 
ble with three horses hitched abreast to a 
walking plow and on a tractor plow when 
the tractor is run on the land. Side draft 
either in the plow or in the power unit 
is sure to exist in either case. The width 
of cut of the front bottom of a tractor 
gang and the width of cut of a tractor 
sulky are regulated by the horizontal 
hitch adjustment. This can be accom- 
plished on the hitch bars of the plow or 
on the tractor drawbar. Referring to 
Figure 8, Series 1, the true line of draft 
of the plow is to the right of the true 
line of pull. In Figure 8, Series 2, the 
true line of draft is to the left of the true 
line of pull. In Figure 8, Series 3, the 
true line of draft and the true line of 
pull coincide. 

To increase width of cut move clevis C 
to the left or shorten the right hitch bar 
in respect to the left or lengthen the left 
hitch bar in respect to the right, or move 
points, A and B equal distances to the 
right. Reverse the adjustments to de- 
crease width of cut. No side draft ex- 
ists if the line of pull and the line of 
draft coincide as they do in Series 3, No. 
8. Side draft exists in the plow if the 
hitch is connected similarly to that shown 
in Series 1, No. 1 and Series 2, No. 6. 
Side draft exists in the tractor if the hitch 
is similar to that shown in Series 1, No. 
3, and Series 2, No. 4. If too much side 
draft exists in the tractor, shift clevis C 
closer to the true line of pull and adjust 
for width of cut as previously mentioned. 
If too much side draft exists in the plow, 
shift clevis C a little closer to the true 
line of draft and again adjust for width of 
cut. If considerable side draft exists in 
either: implement, probably the _ best 
scheme is to put hali in the tractor and 
half in the plow. This is shown in Ser- 
ies 1, No. 2, and Series 2, No. 5. 

Evidence of excessive side draft in the 
tractor is shown by the tractor tending 
to move sideways. The same will be true 
if horses are used. Evidence of excessive 
side draft in the plow is shown by ex- 
cessive landslide pressure or the plow 
tends to run twisted. In hillside plowing 
side draft effects are sometimes produced 
purposely even when no side draft need 
exist. Illustrations 7 and 9, Series 3 
show this. Some operators feel that the 
“artificial” side draft helps hold the units 
on the slope. Regardless of the type of 
soil and the type of plow bottom, no op- 
erator can do a good job of plowing un- 
less attention is paid to the adjustments 
of the implement. 

The plow is the most sensitive imple- 
ment on the farm to respond to adjust- 
ment, yet it is the most abused. Consult 

Fig. 6.—Hitching too high or too low puts 
a heavy strain on the plow. 

—Courtesy International Harvester Co. 








The Prog) 


your instruction book for adjustments i 
your own particular plow. 


CENTER Lire 
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TRUC GRC OF DRart or Plow 

—Courtesy Ohio Extension Service, 

Fig. 8.—Showing adjustment of 
hitch for tractor plows. 
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Roosevelt on the Race Problem 
WENTY-FIVE years ago this week 
The Progressive Farmer published 

a statement of President Roosevelt on 

the race problem which is still worth 

reading :— 

“In the first place, it is true of the 
colored man, as it is true of the white 
man, that in the long run his fate must 
depend far more upon his own effort 
than upon the efforts of any outside 
friend. 

“Laziness and shiftlessness, these, and 
above all, vice and criminality of every 
kind, are evils more potent for harm to 
the black race than all acts of oppression 
of white men put together. The colored 
man who fails to condemn crime in an- 
other colored man, who fails to cooper- 
ate in all lawful ways in bringing col- 
ored criminals to justice, is the worst 
enemy of his own people, as well as an 
enemy to all the people. Law-abiding 
black men should, for the sake of their 
race, be foremost in relentless and un- 
ceasing warfare against lawbreaking 
black men. If the standards of private 
morality and industrial efficiency can 
raised high enough among. the black 
race, then its future on this continent 1s 
secure. The stability and purity of the 
home is vital to the welfare of the black 
race, as it is to the welfare of every 
race. 

“In the next place, the white man, who, 
if only he is willing, can help the colored 
man more than all other white men put 
together, is the white man who is his 
neighbor, North or South.” 


WALL STREET'S TURN! | 
__ a 


HOSE loud guffaws that sound 80 

sacrilegious to Wall Street, come 
from the Southern and Western farmers 
who were “deflated” in 1920! Likewise 
those heartless snickers heard down im 
the southeastern extremity of the U. 5 
A. emanate from a lot of fellows whose 
real-estate boom-was “punctured” some 
moons ago! Verily 


horizontal 











“The mills of the gods grind slowly; 
But the grinding’s very completes 
It begins with the poor and lowly; 
And ends with the wolves of Wall St.” 


AN ONLOOKER IN AMERICA. 
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A $17,000,000 
OPPORTUNITY! 


World-Famous Industry Offers You 

independence For Life 

good News for Ambitious —_ and Women 
jst — |] — you are not 


now making $7- 
$15 every day; 






to the great Raw- 
Bssvees leigh 
: services and 
& Rawleigh proposition. ~ 
do your part you’re well fixed 
for life by the biggest industry 
of its kind—established over 
40 years. Resources over $17,- 
000,000, annual sales about 40 
' million. You will be associated 





—~ —America, Canada, 
—with 18 great factories, stor- 
Mage and distributing branch 
~ houses—foreign offices and 


tal farm. Such is Rawleigh’s, 
with over 30 million Consum- 
ers, supplied by nearly 7500 
> producer-to-consumer Dealers. 
/ You too can become a Rawleigh 
Dealer the same as Chapman, 
Minn., who received $952 in one 
week; Gilbert, Ark., $725; Ay- 
cock, Tex., $634; Toews, Can., 
$606. Hundreds with us 5 to 30 
years—now independent. Their 
earnings have purchased homes, 
farms, automobiles, educated 
their children, solved their 
problems. No experience re- 
quired—practically no capital. 
We supply everything. Imagine 
all this! Your own pleasant 
business; good pay every day 
me and every year retailing Raw- 
* leigh Products to steady home 
users in towns, cities, rural lo- 
it calities. Food Products; Soaps, 
AL ‘Toilet Preparations; Stock, 
» Poultry Raisers’ Supplies—4 
high-grade lines—about 200 
necessities needed daily every 
home—famous for merit. 
Comparisons Are Convincing 
Rawleigh Methods get most 
business everywhere. Rawleigh 
Dealers have the advantage of 
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m sale prices; better values; quick 
(fy 8 shipments from nearby factor- 
— kK; ies, branches; better sales and 
IDEAL FARMS service methods. 
Also6 Foreign Investigation Costs Nothing 
Branches and Demand proof; learn how 
Plantations thousands solved their money 
Problems the Rawleigh way. Our proposition 
will surprise you. It is free and convincing. 


The W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 
Dept. C30-PGF, 


> Memphis, Tenn., U. S. A. 








—_“$37 in 30 minutes” 


reports J. K. Reid 
of ‘Rathe: 






rford, 
Miss. 






Men and women who used this *‘never fail’’ 


1 lan 
earned $800,000 with usin 1929, made permanent. 


lifetimeconnections. Big commissions, cash bonuses, 
— cash prizesin taking orders for the nationally 
wn Process Personalized Stationery, Xmas and 


CHECK: Greeting Cards, etc. 

Oo Personal Make $3000 in next 9 Months 
tationery We supply everything you need, and 
XmasGreet- teach you the business. Write us Now, 
ing Cards stating experience (if any), territory, 

Oo Bridge Pads and time you can devote. 
gusiness | The PROCESS CORPORATION 
onery Dept.917A Troy at 21st St., Chicago 














Amazing New ess i 
n usin 
COPPER Steel Wise wales my 
ence. n't J 
until you get my new ae = a 
pages of bargains in farm and home 
mgote i Fencing, Gates, Steel Posts, 
Chicks, oa ves, Furnaces, Seq 
tory. Preis rhe Pee ics amves. 
Write for my New Bargain Cota Oe een: ise as 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE COCE> 
Dept. 5570-B, » Memphis, Tenn. 


or FENCING 
fence inst twice as long as ordinary ‘hed 
Save 2 Your Fence Money § 
e, Sto Baby 
(ee 


Men Wanted 


We 
aww your railroad fare to Nashville. 











p Rome 5 'e to Let us train you to be 
eet ort @ mechanic and he! 
you is small. No negroes taken. or free boceint wis 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tean. 
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extra 
Packages, then 730 phen: ¢ is yours—free, One mag 
‘¢ in 90 da 
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Industries. | 
They want your | 
you can’t beat the | 
If you} 


i with an international business | 


Australia | 


plantations—over 22 acres floor | 
~ space—a 900 acre experimen- | 


Rawleigh supremacy and world- | 
# wide reputation; lowest whole- | 
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| SOUTH CAROLINA FARM | 
NEWS 
| 


By A. B. BRYAN 





| ON-LITTER prize money total- 
ing $500 will be available this 
year, says J. R. Hawkins, extension 


that - contestants 
last year produc- 
ed top hogs at 
$6.39 per 100 
pounds, and that 
contestants aver- 
aged $27 each in 
prizes. 
Il 


Cc. W. Josey, 
Lee County, who 
already has four 
years to his credit 
in cotton contests, is first entry this 
year. Though he has never won a 
prize, he declares that increased knowl- 
edge of growing the right kind of cot- 
ton economically has meant more to 
him than cash prizes would mean. En- 
tries for 1930 are piling up rapidly. 


Ill 


A poultry improvement handbook 
has been issued by the South Caro- 
lina Poultry Improvement Associa- 
tion recording 250 flock owners and 13 
jhatcheries as members. New officers 
are: O. P. Suber, Whitmire, presi- 
dent; Y. T. Dickert, Newberry, vice- 
president; J. G. Wofford, Hartsville, 
treasurer; H. G. Seawright, Pendle- 
ton, secretary. 





A. B. BRYAN 


IV 

Special prizes of $250 have been 
announced again by the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railway Company for corn con- 
testants in South Carolina counties 
served by that railroad’s line. These 
will be under supervision of the state 
| corn contest. 


Vv 


| Michael Jenkins’ net profit of $168 
|on three acres of corn is reported by 
| his agricultural teacher, A. C. Ware, 
| Pickens. The yield was 80 bushels per 
| acre, valued at $1.25 per bushel. Jen- 
| kins says his good record would have 
| been better if he had used more than 





VI 


Carolina Jast year, Beulah Livingston 
is the second of her family to win 
high honor in girls club work. Mary 
Livingston, older sister, won the Chi- 


cago trip three years ago as the 
healthiest girl in South Carolina. 
Vil 


Fresh From the Field.—A carlot 
poultry shipment is reported from 
Lancaster by W. F. Howell, total 
cash returns $4,424.39, persons served 
|.520, saving over local prices $408.08. 
| “T have placed already this 





| year,” says S. W. Epps, Dillon Coun- 
ity, “three purebred boars and one gilt 
and have requests for four more.” . 
. R. H. Lemmon, Fairfield, reports 
five carloads of steers on feed, with 


farmers making their lands richer 
thereby. . Despite a bad cotton 
year, L. W. Johnson, York County, 


reports 25 cotton contestants averag- 
ing 464 pounds of lint cotton per acre 
against the 176-pound five-year aver- 
age. Business men of Union 
County, says A. M. Vick, have sub- 
scribed $255 as county prizes for the 
1930 cotton contest. . . . “By the 
end of 1930,” announces J. W. McLen- 
don, Florence, “we expect to have a 
purebred sire in easy reach of every 





hog grower in the county.” . . . G. 
H. Griffin, Oconee, says that two or- 
chard demonstrations during the past 
four years have stirred indifferent or- 
chardists to much better care of their 
apple orchards. Unger’s hatch- 
ery is paying Saluda County farmers 
$550 per week for hatching eggs, says 
Claude Rothell, with other hatcheries 
in the county running to capacity. 

J. M. Eleazer, Sumter, reports that 
683 poultry shippers sold over $10,000 
worth of poultry, which is twice the 
total for three preceding years com- 
bined. . . This spring, says C. W. 
Carraway, Charleston County, a one- 
crop trucking county heretofore, is 





_ ‘ALL co., Dept. 1603-A, Milwaukee, Wis, 












feeding to ship six carloads of hogs. 


livestock specialist, whose figures show | 
send your name |} 


160 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre. feather per pound of feed. Thou- 


Best all-round club girl in South | 


| growing birds have all the bene- 
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“T have used Pratts ex- 
clusively in feeding my 


four months and 12 days 
old. She is still perform- 
ing. Here’s her record to 
date: August 23rd to 
31st, 7 eggs; September, 
24 eggs; October Ist to 
3rd, 2 eggs. I also have 
Columbia Rock Pullets 


THE VITAMIN D GUARANTEES 


Most Growth Per Pound of Feed 


at 4 the cost and none of the bother of cod liver oil 


get it. Surely no one will deny 
the value of these ingredients 
in building bone, muscle,. 
feather, nerve and egg-making 


Few need to be reminded that 
growing pullets is all expense— 
no income. 

The quicker you bring them 
to maturity, the better. 

Pratts has always contained 
| the cereals, animal protein and 
‘minerals that give the greatest 
'growth of bone, muscle and 


oatmeal, corn meal, wheat mid- 
dlings, meat scrap, fish meal, 
alfalfa meal, and necessary 
minerals. Now their full value 
in building your birds to a 
healthful early maturity is fur- 
ther insured by this special Vi- 
tamin D processing. The Vita- 
min that makes certain that 
birds get the nourishment in 
these splendid ingredients, guar- 
anteed not only as to quality 
but as to uniformity of propor- 
tion. Every bag of Pratts is 
exactly like every other. Uni- 
form feed gives uniform results. 





sands of poultrymen know it! 


Now you have extra assur- 
‘ance. For this fine standard 
growing mash is processed with 
‘such an abundant supply of 
\Sun-Vitamin D that April’s 


fit of July sunshine. 


| ?’Vitamin D is the vitamin that 
| helps birds get the greatest value 
from food elements of their mash. 


2 ara See your 
Sunshine is the natural sup- — Pratt deal- 
_| ply. But modern poultry raising ¢;-. [Tf you 


demands that birds be grown 
at the times of year when sun- 
shine is most scarce and weak. 

Here is a full supply. Right 
in the feed so they’re sure to 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
403 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


are in doubt 
as to which 
local dealer 
sells Pratts, 
write us. 





Pratts Buttermilk 


Growing Mash 





BABY CHICK FOOD + LAYING MASH 
America’s Quality Feed Line 
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Imitate the Flavor 
IKE all good things the pub- 
lic favors, Golden Crown is 

copied and imitated without 

limit. Yet no one has been able 
to duplicate its truly distinctive 
flavor and quality. 

All good and true Americans 

know that the True Southern 

Flavor is found only in Golden 

Crown. The name Golden Crown 

and the picture of the Crown 

is your guide. 

Best Grocers Sell Golden Crown 


Steuart, Son & Co., 


Baltimore, 








Free Book of Scuthern 
Recipes Sent on Request 


OLDEN 
ROWN 


‘TABLE SYRUP 
—~Frue Southern Flavor } 











BOYS! GIRLS! 
LEARN SALESMANSHIP 
Sell my Grape Gum, Gumlets, Candy Mints, etc., at 5c 
pack. Everybody will buy from you. I give Wrist "Watch 
and other dandy presents FREE and besides you make 
money every day. Write today for agents’ package. 

Dept. 907 
attend spening Age term, 


CHAS. DAVID, Sta. V, Cincinnati, 0O., 
cing $1 


“AUCTION COLLEGE 


AMERICAN 
Kansas City, Mo. Siler City, N. C. 





AUCTION SAYINGS 








ODYEAR, Ned 

286° ewton, ass. be 

Send Watch, Knife and Chain. I Risk Nothing. 
Name 


Address 








Stop Soi Soil Washing with with 


— wren tal and Eertil 
St home. Try MARTINO dang boar rok 
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“THE FINEST GARDEN WE'VE! 
EVER HAD!” 


(Concl uded from page 10) 
can get the manure necessary to make 
such applications and must depend upon 
commercial fertilizer, the best immedi- 
ately available substitute for manure, and 
the best supplement. The two together 
make the best combination. 

“But I have no manure; what’s the 
next best material?” many will say. The 
next best material for immediate use is 
leaf mold from the woods, scrapings from 
the barn lot, and even the accumulations 
of well rotted wood and chips from 
woodpiles and old straw piles—all humus 
makers. 











A minimum quantity of fertilizer for 
an acre garden is not under 1,000 pounds. 
A ton would be better and 3,000 pounds 
would not be too much if properly used. 
An average garden fertilizer should con- 
tain about 7 per cent each of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash. Apply broad- 


cast if the rows are under 2 feet wide. 


If wider than 2 feet, then apply half 
broadcast and half in the drill, well mix- 
ed with the soil. Top-dressings pay with 
all garden crops that require 50 or more 
days for edible maturity. 


Furthermore, we can economize our 
supply of humus-making material by 
growing such crops as beets, cabbage, 
cauliflower, celery, lettuce, onions, and 
salsify on that part of the garden that 
contains the most organic matter and 
devoting that part of the garden most 
deficient in organic matter to such 
crops as beans, carrots, collards, corn, 
cucumbers, melons, kale, okra, peppers, 
sweet potatoes, spinach, squash, and to- 
matoes. We do not mean to say, however, 
that these last named crops do not wel- 
come a humus-rich soil, for they do. 

Vv 

Starting Crops Early.—By this we 
mean starting the plants in hotbeds, cold- 
frames, seed boxes, or greenhouses where 
they can be protected from cold and thus 
gain several weeks in having them ready 
for the table or ready to sell. Such vege- 
tables as Brussels sprouts, cabbage, cauli- 


-flower, cucumbers, eggplants, lettuce, mel- 


ons, onions, peppers, 
squash, and tomatoes may be advanced 
by such means. Or we may buy most of 
these plants ready to set out, as soon as 
the weather is warm enough, from the 
hundreds of plant growers who make a 
specialty of growing these kinds for 
early planting in the spring and for late 
planting in the summer, fall, and winter. 


VI 

Transplanting.—Some people almost 
destroy plants that are to be transplanted 
by carelessness and rough handling. In 
the first place there is the common error 
of allowing the hotbed, coldframe, or 
plant bed plants to become too crowded 
in the seed rows. They should be thinned 
so that they will be strong and stocky 
and not weak and spindling as they sure- 
ly will be if too thick. The following 
eleven rules should be observed :— 

1. If plants are produced by artificial heat, 
then by all means they should be “hardened 
off” as the gardeners call the process of al- 
lowing them to become gradually accustomed 


to the outside temperatures before they are 
set. 


2. When possible, transpl 
ternoon and on cloudy days. 


3. Water the plants thoroughly two or three 
hours before the plants are taken up. 

4. In removing the plants from the plant 
bed take them up with a ball of dirt adhering 
to the roots of each plant. 

5. Make the hole into which the plant is 
set both larger and deeper than is actually 
necessary. 

6. Set plants so that at least half of the 
stem is covered, and in the case of cabbage, 
cauliflower, lettuce, etc., set them with the 
bud even with the surface of the ground 
and with the bud protected and sheltered by 
the clustered top leaves. 

7. If roots are broken off in taking the 
plants up, then remove a proportionate part 
of the leaves. 

8. Pour a pint of water in each hole before 
setting and rake loose earth around the plant, 


sweet potatoes, 





t in the late af- 


9. If set without water then pack the soil 
firmly, very firmly about -the roots, but if 
watered when set then do not pack but press 
the soil only gently about the roots. 

10. Shade the plants, if possible, for two or 
three days after setting. 

11. If plants are set without watering just 
after a rain, then rake or cultivate the crop 
as soon as the ground is dry enough. This 
overcomes the evil effects of stirring and 
trampling the soil while wet. 

More gardeners leave their plants too 
thick than not thick enough. This is par- 
ticularly true of lettuce, spinach, beets, 
etc. 

Vil 

Successive Planting.—About the best 
test of a good gardener is found in his 
ability to keep up a supply of vegetables 
for the greatest length of time by succes- 
sive plantings and to also use all the 
space in his garden all the time—if not 
in vegetables then in cover crops for the 
benefit of the soil. Including spring, sum- 
mer, and fall plantings the following 
kinds may be planted the number of 
times indicated by the figures following 
each kind :— 





Bean (pole) ........ a  ‘Gettee- .recscaccece 3 
Beat (snap). <.i<.s< 6 Mustard tneacteneee 2 
OOE: Se ewekuss vance 3 

CARDARO scicnewcssce 4 

APTOS - ci devgekavies 3 

RO AE ionisebaea's aenne 2 adi 

DOO sees ce vedpicanss 8 i 

Cacwimbes ccc. sees D SGM GH cecassened aon 
Peepiaht «2 scecess 2 TOMACO .cccndessaves 3 
TORGIVG! cecctereieees @  “FHORIO soveceacrcase 2 
NE ec vaciscicaooasws 2 


Another way to prolong the duration 
of the supply is to plant early, medium, 
and late or at least early and late 
varieties of the same kind at one time. 
This can be done with corn, for example, 
by planting Golden Bantam or Adam’s 
Early for first early and at the same time 
planting Stowell’s Evergreen or Country 
Gentleman for second early and Late 
Mammoth for late. All later plantings 
should be made of one variety and 15 to 
20 days apart. This will maintain the 
supply of roasting ears from June until 
after frost. 


Another illustration of a continuous 
supply is to have tomato plants ready to 
bloom and set in the open a little later 
than the date of the last killing frost. At 
the same time have standard varieties 
like the Stone, Matchless, Ponderosa, 
Marglobe, etc., for the main crop. Then 
start more plants in May for transplant- 
ing in June and still more in July for 
transplanting in August. 


Vil 

Diseases and Insects.—Every vege- 
table that grows has its disease and in- 
sect enemies and these must be prevented 
—not allowed to become established and 
then attacked. Instructions for combat- 
ing most of these and all of the common 
ones will be found in Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1371, a copy of which will be sent 
free on application to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Your 
county farm and home agents will also 
aid you in fighting garden pests, as will 
the extension entomologists of the col- 
lege of agriculture in your state, and The 
Progressive Farmer is at all times ready 
to help. 

IX 

In Conclusion: Humus Plus Fre- 
quent Cultivation—In conclusion, just 
a few fundamentals need to be re-empha- 
sized. 


Let’s remember that a good supply of 
humus maintained in the garden will (1) 
more than, double the yield of vegetables 
and (2) cut in half the cost of cultiva- 
tion and at the same time double its good 
effects. 

The actual work of cultivation follow- 
ing good preparation in a humus filled 
soil is fully described when we say fre- 
quent and shallow. Kill all weeds in the 
garden before they have attained size for 
harm, and prevent the -formation of a 
crust by stirring the soil as soon after 
each rain as it is in condition to be stir- 
red. Do these simple things well and 
then you will live-at-home well, so far 
as the garden is concerned. 
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Lifetime 


The New and Improved Star 
Windmillis designed and built 
to render dependable, contin- 
uouslifetime service. Big Tim- 
kin Bearings .. .a completely 
weather-tight, ‘dust-proofcom- 
partmentand a constantbath 
of oilfor all working parts .. 
@ com 7 coat of purezinc, 
wee by the famous GalVA- 
Zink Process to every stee |part.. 
double the life of the Star. 

The Star pumps steadily, even in light breezes, for the big 
wheel, generates more power which is transferred to the 
pumping job with minimum loss through the Timkin Bear- 
ings and positive lubrication. The Star will provide plenty 
of water every day without worry, inconvenience or expen 
sive replacements. 


Sa Neve / "i 
Get this 
FREE BOO 


This book tells you about wus 












- all these features 





po 
without obligation. Write 
for it TODAY. 








BEST BY TEST 
FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


I GEO. TAIT, SONS 


NORFOLK . VIRGINIA 











e forour 
iy toed nae you 


gan eave money bi g direct 
foun tae a By Fay ES Bow and 


t Factory in the Country. 


for farm tractors 
and steam power. 
Also Saws, Belt- 
we ing, Dust 
Write for infor- =~ Edgers, 
mation Dept. A-4 ~ Matchers, etc. 











J. A. VANCE COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Fistula ‘x: 


Approximately 10, 000 canes & ae 
successfully treated each 


a ouene Fistoform 


simple; 8 little atten- 
{ tie, postpaid- 
ton every 5th B dag 2 de 2 DOS: 


TREE pint ave 


diseas: 
valet B x informagion, upon, diecetsele ~ 4 eo 


Fleming Bros., Chemists ys Gz tow J 
COTTON GROWERS 


Write at once for your copy of “WHY COTTON SEED 
RUN OUT.” It is FREE. 


co. 
LEACH SEED GRADER CO. Texas 
cece 















Dept. C 
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Help Wanted 


is the constant cry of busy busioett 
men. But only TRAINED workers 
wanted. Prepare here for a posits 
as bookkeeper, banker, stenograp’ 
or secretary. Enroll now. 


Send for Booklet F—It’s Free 
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| Dept. 306 


Wonderful Success 
In Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
§ utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
here had serious losses in raising baby 


hicks. We will let Mrs. Rhoades tell 
i experience in her own words : 
“Dear Sir: I see reports Of so many 


little chicks, so thought I 

J] my experience. My first incu- 
ag eek beri but a few days old, 
goal to die by the dozens. : tried dif- 
ferent remedies and was about discour- 
aged with the chicken business. Finally 
] sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Water- 
Joo, Iowa, for a box ot their W alko Tab- 
lets to be used in the drinking water for 
baby chicks. It’s just, the only thing to 
keep the chicks free irom disease. We 
raised 700 thriity, healthy chicks and 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose."—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 


Iowa. 


josing their 





er of Infection Among 
ina Baby Chicks 

Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of con- 
taminated drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure 
water. Drinking vessels harbour germs 
and ordinary drinking water often be- 
comes contaminated and may spread dis- 
ease through your entire flock and can 
cause the loss of half or two-thirds your 
hatch before you are aware. Don’t wait 
until you lose your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Remem- 
ber, that in every hatch there is the dan- 
ger of some infected chicks. Don’t let 
these few infect your entire flock. Give 
Walko Tablets in all drinking water for 
the first two weeks and you won't lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before. 
These letters prove it: 





Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many of the litthe downy 
fellows, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
92, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko Tab- 
lets for use in the drinking water of baby 
chicks. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost one 
or had one sick after using the Tablets 
and my chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this Com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 





You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you can 
see for yourself what a wonder-working 
remedy it is when used in the drinking 
water for baby chicks. So you can prove 
—as thousands have proven—that it will 
stop your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for a 
package of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find you 
won't lose one chick where you lost doz- 
ens before. It’s a positive fact. You run 
no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money Promptly if you don’t find it the 
Sreatest little chick saver you ever used. 

he Pioneer National 3ank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 
stands back of our guarantee, 


Walko Tablets are sold by leading 
8gists and poultry supply dealers. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 92, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
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FREE 


A GENEROUS SAMPLE OF 


AMAMI 
HAMPOO 


Just send 
your name and address, Y. i 
Feceive a sample of this delightfully —— 
mampoo. 2 eliminates dandruff, imparts a 
feetiy. sheen to the hair and cleanses per- 
3 mtains no animal fats. Write to 
RICHARD & CONSTANCE 

48 Warren Street, New York 
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ONE RESULT 


“Has your son’s college education proved 
of any real value?” 

“Yes, indeed, it’s entirely cured his mother 
of bragging about him.”—Pathfinder. 


OBLIGING 
Speeder—“Can you change a_ twenty, 
judge?” A 
Judge—“‘Nope, but I can change the fine!” 
—Goblin. 


PRETTY NURSE-PAPA JOKE NO. 7892 

Young Wife—“The new nurse is very scien- 
tific. She never lets anyone kiss the baby 
while she is around.” 

Husband—“Who would?” 

And the next day the nurse left. 


REMEDY AND DISEASE 
“When I was in the hospital, they had to 
blindfold me to keep my pulse down.” 
“Never heard of that before.” 
“Maybe you never had a pretty nurse take 
your pulse.”—Stevens Stone Mill. 


A SUGAR COATED PILL 


Boob—What are you doing with an apple on 
the end of your fishing line?” 

Knutt—“Fishing.” 

Boob—“‘Yes, but what’s the apple for?” 

Knutt—“Bait.” 

Boob—“Bait! You should have a worm.” 

Knutt—“Well, there’s a worm inside the 
apple.”—The Pathfinder. 


THE WHISK BROOM PLEASE! 


Bettie (just home from a holiday in Egypt) 
—‘And, auntie, it was so interesting; the 


tombs and pyramids and things were all L 


” 


covered with hieroglyphs 
Aunt Louisa—“Oh, dear! I hope you didn’t 
get any on you, child.”—Everybody’s Weekly. 


FAITHFUL FRIEND 


President of Medical Society—‘And who 
in our community is always at your service? 
Who is it that answers the call day and night, 
sometimes forgotten but who never forgets, 
the brave but modest gentleman always at 
your door. Who is it, I say?” 

Voice from rear of hall—‘‘The instalment 
collector.”—Judge. 


REPARTEE 2 
Three smart Alecs encountered a_ chin- 
whiskered farmer. Thinking they would have 
some fun, they lined up and the first said 
while lifting his hat, ‘““Good morning, Abra- 


ham.” The second said, “Good morning, 
Isaac,” and the third called to him, “Good 
morning, Jacob.” The old chin-bearded 


farmer gave them a long bored look, and then 
said, “I am not Abraham, Isaac, nor Jacob, 
but my name is Saul, son of Kish; I’m look- 
in’ for my father’s asses and lo, I’ve found 
them.” 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


| By fy P ALLEY: Copyright, 1930, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. | 
| 
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1A COLLECTUH DoOoES A 


HEAP O' GOOD —~— EF 
WANT FUH HIM MAKIN! 
FOLKS PAY DEY HONES’ 
DEBTS DEY NEVvUH 
WOULD SEE GAWDS FACE 
IN DE New JeRusALAM!! 
fies ant 








- 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Lawyuh ax me how much is I willin’ 
to give him fuh dat note o’ mine he hold. 


Huh! JI don’ want dat note at no price!!! 
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WHY 


EVEREADY 


LAYERBILT 
“BY BATTERIES 


ARE KNOWN 
FOR LONGER LIFE 


JUST a few cents extra expended for an Eveready Layerbilt 
“B” Battery will bring you 25% to 30% longer use than you 
can get out of an ordinary “B” battery constructed of indi- 
vidual round cells. In addition, the flat-cell construction of 
the Layerbilt does away with 89 weak spots—wires and 
soldered connections which are the seat of trouble in the old- 
fashioned type of “B” battery. 


That is why the Eveready Layerbilt is the leader on the 
“B” battery market today. It is exceptionally well liked in 
the country, where long usefulness and dependability in 
batteries count. It is all battery. Waste space has been 
eliminated. You get all “honey” and no “comb.” 


Eveready Layerbilts are protected by patent—no one else 
can make them. Look for the name “Eveready” on the label. 
There are two sizes — the Medium Size and the Large Size. 
If you have been using medium-size batteries, buy the Medium 
Size Eveready Layerbilt — No. 485 (price $2.95). If you have 
been using heavy duty batteries, buy the Large Size Eveready 
Layerbilt — No. 486 (price $4.25). 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC, 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago Kansas City NewYork San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide |¥] 





and Carbon Corporation 





TUESDAY NIGHT IS EVEREADY HOUR NIGHT. East of the Rockies—9 P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time, through WEAF and associated N. B.C. stations. On the 
Pacific Coast—6 P. M. Pacific Standard Time, through N. B. C. Pacific Coast network. 











Here is the exclusive Eveready Layer- Here is the inside story about every 
bilt construction. Only five solderings 45-volt “B” battery assembled of sepa- 
and two broad connecting bands, all rate, individually sealed cells. There are 
other connections being made auto- 30 independent cells, connected by 29 
matically. Waste space eliminated. fine wires and 60 soldered connections 
Layerbilt construction is a patented — 89 chances for trouble. Note the 

Eveready feature, amount of space wasted between cells. 


EVEREADY 


gtadlo Battctics 
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2 bales 
tra ear 
iginato! 
Plant 
“Wh P ive F, B da Sell” pe 
Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell vel 
. This is our “©AROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering North Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, = 
ef. Zsteo\seeO¥: Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. It will pay many adver- including each initial in your name and address, Give two good ref- i egy 
= eae Ee y tisers to use other editions as per ‘list below. erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquanitance. Cook 
= <5 any cot 
2 | {Eees| } (eces| F ne . at $2.2 
JESS) 1a Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— Display Classified— Benton 
J EGGS BM | EG! P Carolinas-Virginia 150,000 N. C., 8. C., and Va.... 10¢ per word $9.50 per inch “Mare 
EB b oe State plainly Mississippi Valley... 115,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn., 7c per word $7.00 ber inch Pim 
what editions you Kentucky -Tennessee 80,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 6c per word $4.50 per inch “ i : 
wish to use. Georgia-Alabama 105,000 3a. la., and Fla 7c per word $7.00 4 — 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER Denes cc. c- seer nit] 150/000 Texas and So, Oklahoma. Se per word 38.50 ber inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS gemin 
Mall. your ad with remittance two syreoks All five editions. 600,000 Whole South ........... 35c per word $32.50 per inch Your ad set in larger type ig pe @ Marett 
advance of publication date. Additiona’ tincti ore ts. 

insertions same rate. Write plainly. Address Classified Advertiins Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. inch in table. attractive. Note rates pep 
PPPPOL OPPO POPC OPPO O OOOO OOOO OOOS POP OOOOD ot PODPOO OOP OOOO RD DOOOOOOOH o Peeve Te Oo ooo POOR > POOOOO , Carp 
PRIDS and ck 

Farms For Sale or Rent  Cabbage—Onions—Potato—Tomato Nursery Stock Corn 

; Frostproof Wakefield Cabhag lants. hy Peach and Apple trees, $5, $7.50 per 100 and up. Shoaf’s Prolific Seed Corn, certified by N “ES 
Missouri freezes. Postpaid, selected plants, $2 re A aly a a = A = ay oo eo in pra’ peas ae ge Association, $3 Per. bushel in W 
i scan 01 1 —F . , : : small or large lots. ums, Pears, erries, Grapes, .0.b. this station. . Beam, W =~ 

Ozarks.—Twenty acres, poultry location, near fishing; er_sizes $1.50. “Farmers Plant Co., Martins Point, 8. C. Nuts, Berries, Pecans, Vines. Ornamental trees, vines, =. ace _o. a Heav 
timbered. $100; $5 monthly. Homan. Hubbard, 1973 Pure Porto Rico Potato plonts. government inspected. evergreens, shrubs. — Free catalog. Tennessee Nursery Cotton Hillcre: 
North Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. pe f nae April shipping. aon quality plants, $1.65 Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn, Goa 

ver 1,000. abbage and nion plants. leading vari- Rucker.—46% lint. Information, write (hs — 
. eties, now ready, $1.25 per 1,000. Ellis Plant Co., Srow: artwi 2 : : has. Korean 
North Carolina aiken i a ‘ Pecan Trees ren Haniel o. = a —— 

Splendid 700-acre farm in delightful, healthful cli- ~ Leading varieties Cabbaze and Tomato plants. $1 Budded Papershell Stuart Pecan Trees.—Our grove ,,/. S., Manley’s Heavy Fruiter cotton seed. Nelson Free f 
mate. Fine for fruit, truck, grazing and general thousand. Millions pote mun Poon thee ht 4 of 5,000 trees is the largest in the state. We have 0s, Brighton, Tenn. — 
farming. Large orchard; cottages. Thirty-five dol- thousand: cash with order. Correspondence invited on °F immediate acceptance 8-foot trees at following John A. Peddy & wenn, growers of Half and Half +8 
late per acre. Small cath payment; easy terms. Write large orders: and icoatracts. Takestde Pian. Farm peels: et eee $5; Fg trees $10; 50 trees $30; uae ae cotton, Henderson, = 
D yner, 5 S. Brown, Hendersonville, N. C. kela 1 a Pipe olhibad , na, ea. a eg ie SOR OS he RE —_——. 5 

Lakel nd, Gi: ene _ Tadsace T. O. Ramin’ eae ee . . Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, 95 ec bushel; graded, $3.50 
Texas High Grade Vegetable Plants.—C abbage, all lead- = — R.A. Hellams, Gray Court, S.C. 
ing varieties, $1_thousand, Tomatoes, $1.25. Bermuda Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 1 ck : 
. Why po on paying rent when you can buy good A oa is + poaitards, aie ‘ Porto, Rico Potato, $1.75. Seeds me he a eee oy, 8, Bo oi Prize 

arm la on the South Plains of Texas rices range udby = King epper, 50c hundred or $4 _ thousand. : mi “ee 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of _ ea traits eight H Expert packing. Quitman Potato Cook’s 307-6 pe ont, recleaned, individual “25 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% Me. uitman, Ga. . grown, pure and sound. - T. Mitchell, Headland, ree 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 5 million frostproof Cabbage plants: Early Jersey WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us Alabama. eI: obnc 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops Charleston. Wakefield, Copenhagen Market: 300. $1: that it is difficult to tell the difference between Wuilseeed ~Pindmant.-Gecow ih Gt ae : 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 599, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50: mailed prepaid. $2 thousand Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and_ therefore é ee eee ey ee en Of Wee Epec 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, aR as bd, Tis aoe Pata eee 2 thousand there may be substitution of Black Ebony for fe ee tested. A, are, Agriculture Teacher, The 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder jr Graex fae lavecar sits atrecat ara mie. Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- Dena ve on 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg, inia. We can supply you. J.P. C mi yal Giz thn tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We Cotton Sacks Wilson Big Boll, Cleveland Big 
Lubbock, Texas. Franklin, ve supply you. J. P. Counci ompany, believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in Roll 1 inch staple. $1.25 per bushel. eo. 

our columns are honest and responsible, but we Thomas, Marion, Ala. : 
Certified Porto Rican Potato plants, prepaid: $2.75, are not liable for losses due to substitution of - : : : re LES 
P} t 1,000; collect: $2, 1,000; 5,000, $8.75. Cabbage plants, Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 5,000 bushels fine Half and Half; 10 bushels $16, 
ants Charleston, Copenhagen, Golden Acre, prepaid: 500, $1; Addison’s, Wannamaker’s, Piedmont, same price. Dr. 

i aterm ern mar a. ar-t8. nae egg =F $1, 000. ge plants Apeil Scans Young, Birmingham, Ala. $3.50 

=I} TRC SE NTS s 00) ossec : arglobe, Bonnie Bes altimore ; 3,000 bushels pedigreed Wannamaker -Cleveland rs New 

. Fa ss Serge 30 soearied te pay transportation Huby ‘King Pepper ae Mg 9 Poe Mammoth Yellows, $1.75. Homestead Farm, Beau- ton seed. a pale acre, entire crop. $1 bushel. Prices 

price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- lect: $1.75, 1,000. Prompt shipment, safe arrival. aa SE — ane New 

tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. Sims Pakate Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. —e Speckled = Beans, $1.35 bushel. Poyner A earn i Coker’s age con oe bet bu 
Seec ‘o. othan, a year from breeder; price per bushel 0.b ‘ennes: 

Muiks Kudzu , Soybeans. —Mammoth Yellows, $1.75; Biloxis, $2.50. aa. ee wie? 

: Kudzu costs yery little when grown from seed. Write arvis, Swan Quarter, N.C. Cook’s 307-6 Improved Wilt Resistant, selected and me 

coor Gladiolus; Bete, tat mailed on request. Eugene Ashcraft, Monroe, eee Early Speckled Running Velvets, $2.75 new 2 bushel Sound, 100 pound bag $3.00. Cash with order, Cash zaits. 
s, fo. ae , Kud ; $10 1 FIRE nom bag. C. ‘ooke, Sandersville, Ga. Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala. Kore: 

Dicnictie Dallas, Roses Wondetur. oukal udzu_ roots, per t 1ousand. Grapevines, $10 1 per Japan | 
Gladahlia Siar, Ghisonae Falls A agua atalogue. hundred, Write Golden _ Rule Farm, Conover, N. Beas aes air ponte ge EE a for seed price list. Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland Bi Boll cotton P. Ba 
————— - : ; else? Make that waste land yield big profit with Kudzu. Murphy almer, Sandersville, Ga. seed, privately grown and ginned, recleaned and_ graded, ——— 

Tuberoses, dozen 25c. Gladiolus, dozen 30c. Red and Selected roots, $10: cuttings, $3.50 thousand. J ast Gav > = $4 hundred pound bag. Murphy & Palmer, Sanders- For 
pink Cannas, 10c each. Mrs. James Wagner, Rt. 3, Wade, Athens. Tenn. biloxi Soybeans, $2.50 per bushel. Mammoth Yellow, vine, Ga. gels 
Hickory, N. C. Wade, Athen Ls ee _ $2; f.0.b. Rosehill, N. C. J. C. Williams. N. 

oe Plant Kudzu, the great pasture and hay plant. For Early Speckled Velvet, 120 pounds $2.65. Cash with 3urson Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. Prize win- Greeni 

Cabbage—Onions—Potato—Tomato = {fy ‘Rod NW Atlanta Gann rm 1108 Poach- order__Cash Trading Co., Enterprise, “Ali.” we Vislen te the bares $1.58 por bushel. h, P. See <n 

» iN. a . . = wo Dales to ne acre y) per bushe urson, Sept 

Bermuda Onion plants: 6,000, $3.60; express collect. Mammoth Brown Soybeans, $1.65 per bushel; Biloxi Monroe, Ga. ‘ips 

J Sayle, Cotulla, Texas, Potatoes pee, SS Te A: Sok, Har Pern, WC. “gH. plump 
arker ‘0. . 
"Tt gaee a ag ~ pl Ba plants, $1.50 thou- _F. M. Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican and ~~ Soybeans for seed. Mammoth Yellow, Biloxi, La- PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND sata 

i - Naucy Hall Potato plants, $1.75 per 1,000 redo, Otootans. Write W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, BIG BOLL COTTON. SEED feeville 

omer awhere Diente. | Tutt Seno’; 5,000, $5. Georgia-Carolina Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga—Porto North Carolina. a “i once 
i 8, Baxley Rican and Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.75 thousand. Soybeans.—Mammoth Yellows, $2; Tokios, $1.90; La- Play safe. Order direct from the origina- 

Frostproof Cabbage plants: $2.50, 1,000; postpaid. Certified pure Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000, tedos, $4; Otootans, $6; Biloxis, $2.75. Winstead- tor ‘Yields 40 per cent lint. Ahead in Very 
Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C. f.o.b. Postpaid, $2. ohn B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. Smith Co., Ransomville, N.C. yield at nearly all experiment stations, and Hunter 
ah bre ahem. Onions, Collards: 500, $1; 1,000, Improved Porto Mica? Potato p plants, April delivery, For Sale.—Five thousand bushels Ninety-Day Velvet way ahead on 5 year average. Von na- Sele: 

75; postpaid. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. $1. 75 per thousand; 10,000 lots, $1.60 thousand. J. I. eee: ard Pe . aoe “gr dollar twenty-five tional prize for largest authentic yield ever EL 

Wakefield Cabbage and Stone Tomato plants: 85c, Hushes, Rockingham, Ga. ra ES ee produced (30 bales on 10 acres); won both ——— 
1.000; 500, 55c. True Plant Co., Florala, Ala. Porto Rico Potato plants for sale. $1.50 per 1,000, i Mammoth Yellow Beyhoana: guaranteed No. 1 wa) first and second ‘prize ($1,000 and $400) in & Pal 
Beer ee cata Dalene, Callenta: ee, $15 1000. hes, Sash with créer a B. hetions Winsker, Ge, shi. we W. Beng, Oma Quarter, N.C. S27, Hk, will win for you in increse Bec 

-75; postpaid. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston ,Ga. . pit Bh i pert hs oe ab - : : oS _— ield Earliest bi oll cotton; easy pick- “al 

i = yields. arliest big twenty 
- _ Freight prepaid any station Carolinas or Virginia: d th of nn 
C.o.d.—Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion "Millions Porto Rico Potato 1 plants, $1.60 per 1,000; Biloxi Soyt $2.75 bushel: Nati } ed. Owing to length an streng' Hill, 
a a x 2.7% ; Native White Corn — 

plants. Mailed: 500, 65¢; 1,000, $1. Standard Plant ‘ive thousand or more, $1.50 per thousand. First class 47 15 Terms," cash with “ : staple (one inch and better) brings 2 to 
’ ants ipme ari arri $1.15. z 2 order, June Martin, Mt. P Sel 
Co., Tifton, Ga. plapte, prompt shipment guaranteed. R. Harrison, Olive. N. 3 cents premium. iin 

For Sale.—Cabbage and Bermuda Oni lants, all - - — ule : Whit 
Saelsties. $1 per 1.000. Eninnine dati Derr Sink Milltons Porto Bico-Potato plants, government. in- New crop, recleaned; Mammoth Browns $1.75; Mam- Descriptive literature sent on request. adler, 
Co., Vaidosta, Ga. ‘ spected, $1.75 thousand; five thousand, $8; ten thou- Pee re $2; Biloxi: _o a) beans); i> neon ang PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM Re 

sand, $15. Prompt shipment and full count guaran- cash with order. J. , use & Company, , 
MILLIONS | FROSTPROOF | (CABBAGE teed. G. A. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. Cash_Corner, c. J. O. M. Smith Commerce, Ga. 
LANTS READ Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, government inspected. ea og a8, $1.75; Pedi reed. B ch ies: Sta 
Ready for April shipping. Good quality plants, $1.65 Ag ngiles v; Fedigreed unc E . aime sceeues 
00; eties, now ready, $1.25 per 1,000. Ellis Williams, : Pi e e, Ga. iest cotton; bolls weigh pound; 457% d Vernon 
5,000 and up, $1.50. Alma, Ga. ful cotton. Write for special prices. Vandiver See less 
: —_—— ——————$—$—$<—$—$—$ Co., La ia, Ga. A 
Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000 tnaret Porto Bie Potato “plants, 1 pink or yellow Gene wa ab LE ora ae 1; also Com Aad 
First class plants, full count rompt ship- skin, .75 thousand ve thousand lots 8 Tomato Red Clover Seed Cheap.—Native grown Henry County, Pedigreed iinioon Big Boll cotton seed; also P: South 
— Saaseneene P P plants, $1 thousand, Plants ready April 1; weed a Tennessee, Southern Clover seed that lives and grows. land 884-2. Staple 1 to 1 1-16. Examined and ont —— 
; plants guaranteed. Prompt shipments. at- Write for free circular, ‘‘Getting and Maintaining fled by the state department. All grown, sinned 3 nt ary 
AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. right, Rockingham, Ga. Stands Clover.’’ Henry County Farmers Exchange, cleaned on our farms. It pays to vias Ae. i sca 
: : Pure Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, $1.75; 5,000 Faris, Tenn. Prices and quantities on demand, B. F. Sh 
Cabbage.—-Fresh new plants, grown since the freeze: or more at $1.60; 10,000 or more at $1. 50; 50,000 Sons, Speed, N : ———_—$——— 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.50.  Otder “now, Mitchell Plant or more at $1.25, per ‘thousand. Stone or June Pink Corn EED ARE 
0., homasville, — Tomato plants, .25 per thousand. Early Jersey - 5 y :. AN TTON SEED # Pi 
—_ Cabbage plants, $1 per thousand. Cash with order Trucker’s Favorite, best early maturing corn, 10c WILT RESISTANT oo" THE ae 
cg oe oy figgtvroet Pebbage plants: 900. for prompt shipment. 8S. J. Padgett, Coffee, Ga. pound, postpaid. A. A. Bowers, Sanford, Cc SAFEST TO PLANT UNDER mnt at. 

; 500, 75c 25; postpaid. Southern ant . : ALL CONDITIONS For 
Specialist, Dinsmore, Fla. . Truckers’ Favorite, onze, large corn; true, . ¥ t- Chadw 

Potato and Marghobe_ Tomato | plants: $15 50, 1,000, Strawberries pendable seed: 10 poun ds $1 o 28, $2.50; postpaid. S. I have been breeding w 5 resistant Port 
for orders received by April 1 with remittance. Geor- Klondyke Strawberry planta. well rooted, good qual- Schoolfield, Reidsville, N. C. ton seed for 20 years anc n of wile bushel 
gia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. ity, $3 thousand. A. B. Ree & Sons, Soddy, Tenn. : : ies the best. I offer hae varieties — 

: = a = ag s 7: ee 3° pert, seeees long white resistant seed. Vi T Seed 

Sabbage Plants.—We have them, won’t make you Strawberry lants.—Great stodon Everbearing, grain, small cob ec 1; half $1.75; bushel $3.25. rena AN bushel. 
wait until we grow them. Write for catalog. Tifton mammoth large berry kind: 100, $1.60; postpaid. Am- N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. COVINGTON-TOOLE Ww ILT- RESIST. Novtt 

4 1 
Plant Co., Box 57, Tifton, Ga. brose Crotts, Box 206, Kings Mountain, N. C. aor ie moras = COOK 307-6 WILT-RESISTANT ANT ae 
—_——_—__ — -- ~ - —§s a ” ‘a a ; > e * Swer 

Before buying Cabbage, Onion, Tomato or Sweet Po- Simon pure state inspected Excelsior, Missionary, 99 cave. es. oor 38; xtra arly Golden eas CHAPPELL’S EARLY WILT-RESIST 4 ares 
tato plants get our wholesale list and prices. Whole- Klondyke, Aroma and Gandy strawberry plants: $1 perp. ©, Summers, Gibsonville, N. C. ce : All of these seed at $6.00 per 100-poun ment 
sale Plant Company, Waycross, Ga. 100; $2.50 per 1,000, Chattanooga Nurseries, Chatta- §©§£———————— - we sack, freight paid. Bed 

¥9 = y Seed 

C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. AN ~~ zen. ee 1,000 bushels hand selected and tested Eureka Seed WANNAMAKER-C L EVELAND No. 32 lienes 
varieties. Quick shipments by mail: 500, 65c; 1,000, Strawberry Plants.—The great Mastodon; have ber- Corn; hard white grain, highly productive; also excel- WILT-RESISTANT and Cash 

F P ries eight months in the year:100, $2; postpaid, Beau- ent for ensilage; $2 in 5 bushel lots or more, f.o.b. bh — 
armers Plant Co., Tifton, Ga, 4 months ey > postp ; r ESISTANT P 
a on aang eg tiful catalog in colors free. Full line. J. A. Bauer, Bremo. L. W. Pace, Bremo (Bremo Bluff), Va. LONE STAR WILT- = I “ee it gall ere 
— ouv, z 4. + Gh.F9, udsonia At $7.50 per 100-pound sac reigh 
by express, $1.50 thousand, Bermuda Onions, $1 thou- I bushel 
sand; any quantity. Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, Ga. : srewtes®, rieme.—00 Momeden. world's best ever- My Cleveland seed I believe are the strong- 
aring, y 0, $2; 200, $3.50; . 500, $5; ‘ 
Cc fara pi 4 78 Besmede nad, Wasteber Celene St; collect. 20 leading FR ay seney paving heen “LATHAM’S DOUBLE” est wilt-resistant seed in the South today 
500, ar de esd, bate Cclaaen Pins Pocus tines: Catalogue free. M. S. Pryor, R27, Salisbury, Md. corn and its development has been and they are especially suited for poor Hun 
tens: d ; Mussann Steak the pet hobby of its originator more sandy land. The staple of the Lone bbe: tising 

Cabbage plants, leading varieties. Millions now y than 25 years. We are making a supreme is 1 inch and a little better, and the stap Dall 
ready. 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $6; postpaid. Fruit and Shade Trees, Agents wanted. Jones of all the other varieties is about % pe att 
Satisfaction guarant > Nursery, Woodlawn, Va. effort to develop the best corn ever produc- peor 

8! 8 eed, Allen-Griffith Plant Co., Cal- ur mn, Vi inch. The turnqut at the gin of all is price | 
vary, Ga. Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. Con- ed in North Carolina and are more con- and all varieties pick good and all have good : 

. . 2 . . . ° 
“2 bok ween Tetatens, Oe see, 5°: Raat cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord. Gs. cerned about its pleasing you with high size bolls except Covington-Toole which is beans: 
lect; cash with order. Book now, avoid disappointment. ty karenioee. (Jae Malone Ce. Werden Vor yields than the number of bushels sold. small boll. The Chappell’s Early is the ear write 
Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga, ————— ———— ; — ONLY FIELD SELECTED seed sold. Price liest of all and best suited for rich lands . 

Frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. Immediate (Fruit ‘Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. « . dh i' inf All seed pet: Bilo 
shipment. rasa wertitied ER nar 4 tal: som nua Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- $3.75, general field selected; for special seed an eavy weevi' infestation. 4 — 
tity. Prompt shipment or money back. Catalogue ‘[°%¢ Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. plat selection and registered, $4.25’ bushel. fectly sound and are reginned, cle: ane Get 
free. Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga. Best varieties Apple and Peach trees low as 5c. Cash “with onder culled, making them more valuable. pes: Ine. 

, a Grape vines 3c. Ornamental shrubs 10c. Evergreens ? f f 930 t kl Jescribing ™ ‘ 

Frostproof Cabbage.—Millions ready. 300, 75c; 500, = or copy of my 1 n0oklet 
1; 1,000, $1.75. Bermuda Onions; 500, 75¢; 1,000, ie. Cateiee free. Benton County Nursery, Box 109, F. P. LATHAM, ORIGINATOR seed and my hill dropping planter whic ae 
M25; prepaid. Following express collect: 6,000 On- : = Belhaven, North Carolina. plants cotton “already chopped” and makes Allg 
fons $3.50, Weaver Plant Company, Mt, Pleasant, Extra choice heavy bearing Papershell Pecan and for Geo, 
Texas. : other fruit trees. World’s largest pecam nursery. Free % more per acre. The booklet is free — 


Schroer’s plants are ready. Grown since the freeze. 
Healthy, hardy, frostproof Cabbage, leading varieties, 
- prepaid: 500, $1.35; 1,000, $2.50. Collect: 1,000, $2. 
Onion plants prepaid: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50. Col- 
lect: 1,000, Our guarantee: Good plants, promes 
shipment. ‘Schroer Plant, Farms, Valdosta, 


“ 


catalog and planting guide. 
Lumberton, Miss. 


Hedge Selkas aoleueas River Privet, evergreen, bushy 
and strong, One year $1.50; two year $3.50 per 100; 
delivered. Prices reduced. hier cat to live. Ever- 
green Nurseries, Conway, 8. 


Bass Pecan Company, 








Pedigreed Marett-Douthit 2- to 3-ear corn, strain 5, 
and Marett’s wman Yellow Corn, strain 2, Per 
peck $1; per bushel $3.75; 5 bushels, $3.50 per bushel, 
f.o.b. sotmiane.. Marett’s Farm & Seed Company, 
Westminster, 8. 

















the asking and if you will farm according 
to this booklet you will cut your cost ps Ae 
per acre and increase your yield 25 per ceml 


W. F. COVINGTON, HEADLAND, 4 
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Cotton 

—Addison’s Early Prolific; prize winner; 
Cotton oe re ; ‘45 per cent lint; 1- inch staple; ex- 
2 bales Ppetiazéed seed. Get planting seed from or- 

— W, P. Addison, Blackwells, Ga. 
5 You can pick when cotten ought to be 
Plant Pehines. 2 ng staple and ae Te with big 
picked. My growing, from certified $1.25 bushel. 
oo Half and Half, bushel $1. N. ~ Kimrey, Me- 
bane, — 





it Station tests prove Rhyne’s 
state ~ experiment station tests prove 3 

i era be mire wilt resistant and as productive as 
po tton. Get the best that exists from the breeders 
a 95 per bushel; —a »s cheaper. Rhyne Bros., 
at $2.2 ( 


Benton, Ala., and Pla 
s Pedig greed Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, 
ss 5 and strain new 4 and strain as Proven 
ee formance record. Prize winners. 15-16 to 1 1-16 
vane depending upon strain. Every bale tested for 




















ation. Write for catalog and money -back offer. 
goat Farm & Seed Company, _ Westminster, S. Cc. 
ee ne bse ia a 
Grass 


Other pasture grasses 


arpet Grass, $16 hundred, 
a chor Darlington, Ala. 


and clovers. Sooklet. Lamberts, 
ee S———— 





Leepediam 
New crop recleaned Lespedeza seed, $3.50 bushel. 
Jno. W. Wilson, Dyer Tenn 

Heavy yielding varieties Lespedeza. 
Hillcrest Farm, Atoka, Tenn. 

Common Lespedeza, $17 
Korean, $38. Lamberts, 
Tennessee 76 and Common Lespedeza. 
Free folder. Red Oak Farm, Covington, Tenn. 
Se ae 

For Sale.—Recleaned Lespedeza ; Tennessee fh $5.50 
per bushel. B. E. Holbrooks, Stanfield, N. 
ee  —— 

$3.50 $3.50 

LESPEDEZA SEED 


$3.50 per bushel (25 pounds) 





Circular free. 





hundred — Kobe or 


Darlington, 





Kobe, Korean, 











New Crop—Pan-caught—Triple Recleaned. 
Free of Johnson grass, dodder and other 
obnoxious weeds. Shipped subject to in- 
spection, check, money order or sight draft. 
The price is Rock Bottom—the seed best 
on market. 

60 DAYS YET TO PLANT 
LESPEDEZA SEED GROWERS’ 

Calhoun City, Miss. 

$3.50 $3.50 


New crop recleaned Lespedeza seed; a soil builder. 


ASS’N 








Prices right. D. L. Hardin, Calhoun* City, Miss. 
New crop, pan-caught, choice Lespedeza seed, $3.50 
per bushel, cash with order, Higgs Bros., Martin, 


Tennessee. 





Lespedeza.—New crop, 
Write for prices. 
Paris, Tenn. 


pan-caught, 
Henry County 


triple recleaned. 
Farmers Exchange, 





Korean and Kobe 
Japan Clover; sure fire 
P. Barker, Box 535, 


For Sale. 


varieties 
Frank 


Lespedeza, mammoth 
legames, Circular free. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Recleaned Korean Lespedeza seed of good 


quality at 35¢ per pound. R. L. Greenlee, Marion, 
N. C. Further information upon request from Mr. 
Greenlee or W. Smarr, County Agent, Marion, 


North Carolina. 


Strictly new crop, p:n-caught Lespedeza seed. Reclean- 

ed and rigidly inspected for purity. For success plant 
plump seed with vitality. Grown in one of oldest 
Lespedeza_sections in America. Write for delivered 
prices. Yalobusha County Shippers’ Association, Cof- 
feeville, Miss. 








Peanuts 


Very heavy Spanien, $1.25 bushel. 


Hunter, Arcola, 


Select small White ~ Spanish 
J, H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 


Seed Peanuts. Write for seed price list. 
& Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


Recleaned North Carolina Runner 
twenty pound bag, $4. ri 
Hill, N. C. 


Selected farmers’ stock, for seed or roasting,; Ala- 
bama or Georgia Run ners, $3.50 hundred pounds. Small 
White Spanish, $4.00 hundred pounds. Cash with 
order, Cash Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


Sample. G. D. 








Peanuts, 4%c pound. 





Murphy 


. hundred 
Scotts 


Peanuts, 
rite R. L. Foy, 





oo 











Peas 


New op fowneas: prices reasonable. Clyde Davis, 
pence, B.C. 


Neeses, 





For Sale-—Cowpeas and ze = 
I 


Sugar Crowders, 
Vernon, Box 1606, 
ee ee FONG, . 


3irmingham, Ala 
All varieties Field Peas and Velvet Bean seed. At- 








tractive prices on request. Light 3 
South Carolina, — a Se ee 
Peas. Whippoorwill, 3.85; $3.73; 
y 3.85 ays 9.F0, 
Mixed $3.65:;  f.0.b. 13.08) -Gooe ot 





Remit 
Davisboro, Ga. 





o, Ga. 
check or money B brady 
o 3 dy, 











Potatoes 
see? Rico seed, 75¢ bushel. Homestead Farm, 
For Porto Rico Sweet Po i 

2 tato seed write b. M. 
Chadwick, Gloucester, N. C, ; 





Porto Rico seed potatoes from vine cuttings, $1 
C. 


bushel. Alvas Powell, Warsaw, N. 
~ Seed ‘Potatoes, —Pure P 

Resmal. eater ure orto Ricos, 

nen pereod Farm, Middleton 
Sweet Potato "Seed 

Barks and Porto Ricans, 

ment any date. G. W., 


vine grown, $1.25 
Bros., Warsaw, 





Yellow 
fe 


Big Stem Jerseys or 
ninety cents per bushel, 
Huntley, Beaufort, N. 


Bees , 
Renee Guarantee —Nancy Halls from red soil of 
Cash h with ruaranteed free disease; $1.15 bushel. 
Pare } order, Garrett Bros., McKenzie, Tenn. 
> ees 
tings, F bid Rico seed potatoes, grown from vine cut- 
bushel, ise free, Satisfaction guaranteed; 75c per 
cash with order. G, L. Smoak, Round, 8. C. 


Miscellaneous Seeds 


mates, of Honey p are finding : market for their 
» poultry an est a 

A columns vestock by adver 
ate. Snap" and Lespedera seed, Millet, Peanuts, 

+ eans and all garden seeds. k r 

Brice list. V. R. Bush, Albee ae eds. Ask fo 








All varieti 
les Peas; Otootan, 
beans ; Running and‘ J 
Tite Ar prices, 


Laredo and Biloxi Soy- 
tunch Velvet Seans; Cotton Seed, 











man, Ga. Bennett’s Bonded Warehouse, East- 
Bi 

cot Mimmoth Yellow Tarheel Black and Tokio 
Get cur va jal and. Piedmont Cleveland cotton seed. 
Iee., LaGrange, ue you buy. Hardy & Newsom, 
ii 

er. rid Atfalta sed, 90% pure, $9. Sweet Clov- 
All @-pound $3. Red Clover, $10.  Alsike, $10. 
Geo. Boo ’ bushel. Return seed if not satisfied. 
man, Concordia, Kansas. 

Choice n, ee 

Trong. cw crop mixed Peas, $3.25 per bushel. 
Velvet eae vo nknowns, $3.40. Ninety Day Running 
: eed, $1.40 bushel, Shelled White Corn, 


r an Pin carlots, 


Vnited Farmers Seed 











Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Order your chicks from Amity Poultry “Farm & 
N. C. 


Hatchery, Mt. Ulla, 

Quality White Leghorn chicks. How to raise them 
free. Walnutdale Leghorn Farms, Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
Rocks and Reds. Strong, husky 
T, I 3irchett’s Hatchery, Peters- 





Purebred Barred 
chicks guaranteed. oy am 
burg, Va. 

3Zarred Rock, White Leghorn chi 
teen cents; April-May delivery. 
Portsmouth, Va. 


ks, eleven to thir- 
Kenley Hatchery, 








Keiser’s Single Comb 

3uff Orpingtons. Excellent matings. 
Keiser, Grampian, Pa. 

Chicks Wholesale.—10,000 weekly. 20 breeds. 7%e 
up; prepaid. 100% guarantee. Free catalog. Book 
orders now. Mid- West Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 

Hatching « eggs wanted. We buy the very best "eggs 
and sell the very best chicks. Write for prices. 
Rocky Mount Hatchery, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Quality Chicks.—Barred Rocks and Rhode Island Reds: 
$12.95, 100. Tancred White Leghorns: $11, 100. $1 
down, ‘balance c.o.d. W. A. Todd, Aulander, N. C 


CERTITr22.D CHiczs 
From one day to three weeks old 
From our own flocks—electrically hatched 
Purebred Barred Rocks, Reds and White 
Leghorns. Carefully culled and inspected 
for health and high egg production. Start 
right by getting our catalog, price list and 

information on how to raise chicks. 


CRICKENBERGER POULTRY FARM 


Brown Leghorns and Golden 
Catalog. Ww. 











Route 3, Waynesboro, Va. 
__ State culled, blood tested Rocks, Reds, $18 hundred; 
White Leghorns, $15 hundred. February, March, April, 


May delivery. 
Clemmons, N. 


Baby Chicks.—Big English White Leghorns and 
Barred Rocks. Write for catalogue, stating quantity 
and breed desired. Hess Poultry Farm, Mt. Clinton 
Sta., Harrisonburg, Va. 


Clemmons Poultry Farm, Chas. Woosley, 
Cc. 








Hatcherymen! 
ed hatching eggs 





‘We have a large number of blood test- 
Rocks, Reds, and Leghorns—to fur- 








nish you at wholesale prices. Trail’s End Poultry 
Farm, Gordonsville, a 
Single Comb Reds, Barred Rocks.—Eggs, chicks. 


Extraordinary matings, fine type, bred for winter pro- 
duction. Catalog. Low prices. Grampian Hills Poul- 
try Farms, Grampian, Pa. 


Big husky chicks, 


guaranteed to live, “only Tike up. 





Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified, Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Set our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 

Baby Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 


Buff Orpingtons, White Leghorns, $15 per 100; post- 
paid. 100% live delivery guaranteed, Write McCorkle 
Hatchery, Rt. 2, Lexington, Va. 


Chicks "—Parks and Thompson Barred Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds, $14.5 Tancred White Leghorns, $13. 
Assorted, $10 per 100 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
H. C, Brakebill Hatchery, Rockford, Tenn. 

Chicks 9c each up. Also 4, 8, and 12 weeks old. 
Reds, Rocks, Leghorns and Minorcas. State inspected 
stock. Our 20th year. atalog free. Keystone Hatch- 









Baby Chicks 


Mathis Certified Chicks.--Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
layers. Leading breeds, $7.95 hundred up. Catalog 
free. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Hampton’s Black Leghorn Unicss,—For 20 years 
Hampton’s Black Leghorns have proven’ themselves. 
The greatest layers of large white eggs and profit pay- 
ers on the American farms today. A trial will con- 
vince you of their superior merits. Circular free. 
A. E. Hampton, Box P, Pittstown, N. J. 


3ushs’ Chicks Live.—Real 
Greater profits from Mother Bush’s winter egg bred 
chicks. “1,058 eggs in December,’ ‘writes Langston. 
20 leading breeds, 74%c up. Liberal guarantee; pre- 
paid. Immediate shipments. Free catalog. 
spring orders now. wSBushs’ Poultry Farms, 
Cc Clinton, Mo. 











winter egg production. 


Box 50, 





Ss +6 “Bargain.— Big, strong, livable, _ e 
hatched chicks. Per 100: White or Brown Leghorns 
and heavy mixed, $10; Reds, White and Barred Rocks, 
$11; White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $12. As- 
sorted all kinds, $9. Rush your order. 100% 
prepaid. Catalog free. Steele’s Hatchery, sox 114, 
Wellsville, Mo. 


Kwaliteed -state certified chicks, 
horns; bred for color, egg production, 
five consecutive years for bacillary 
the Virginia State Department of 
chicks shipped under state label. Catalog and price 
list free. Order early so we can supply your wants. 
tag Hatchery, Inc., 30x 458-C, MHarrison- 
burg, Va. 





Rocks, Reds, Leg- 
and blood tested 
white diarrhea by 
Agriculture. All 





3arred Rocks, White Rocks, 
5 1,000, $120. Buff Orping- 
tons: 100, $14. White Leghorns: 100, $12; 500, $57.50; 
1,000, $110. Heavy assorted: 160, $12; 500, $57.50. 
All breeds assorted: 100, $10. Send order and ask 
for catalogue and baby chick guide, 32 page ‘‘Brooding 
Chicks.’’ McGaheysville Hatchery, Box P, McGaheys- 
ville, Va. 
Baby Chicks.—Highest quality. faery each were 
Single Comb White Leghorns: 100, $13; 500, $62. 
0 . Single Comb Rhode’ Island Reds: ‘0a: 
$14; 500, $70; 1,000, $130. Barred Rocks: 100, $14; 


3anner ner Quality Chick 
Reds: 100, $13; 500, $62. 
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Turkeys 
Purebred. Bourbon turkey eggs reasonable, Mrs, J. 
H. Rowland, Gretna, Va. 
Mammoth Bronze direct from Bird Bros. H. .H 
Amos, Guinea Mills, Va 
Giant Bronze turkey eggs. Sired by 47 pound tom. 
Bronze Farms, New Haven, Ky. 
from our improved Mammoth Bronze ‘turkeys, 
fou. dollars dozen; postpaid. Robbins Ranch, Belvi- 
dere, Kansas. 
One Bourbon Red tom and _ several hens. Eggs 


$5.75 per dozen. Miss Julia P. Jones, 


North Carolina. 


Tobaccoville, 





Hylton’s Champion Bronze.—Fancy 
hibition. Sweepstakes winners. 
arm, Orange, Va. 





breeders and ex- 
Eggs. Hylton Turkey 





Purebred Bourbon Red turkeys and eggs. 
old toms, eight dollars; 
Crider, Java, Va. 


Two-year- 
one year, seven. Mrs. Henry 





Eggs! Eggs!—Champion Bronze; any number 12- 
1,000 lots. Attractive prices, order now. Stock all 
times. Hylton Turkey Farm, Orange, Va. 





Eggs for sale from 250 big bone Bronze hens mated 
to 30 to 40 pounds toms. 12 for $4.50; 100, $35. Free 
from disease. Delivery guaranteed, W. E. Funderburk, 
Monroe, N. C. 


Bronze turkeys from best matings. Toms weighing 
twenty-five to thirty pounds, $15: good hens, $9. Now 
is the time to book your baby poults. Chas. Wampler, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 








Two or More Breeds 


Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, Birds. Free 

John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 
Eggs.—Bourbon Red turkeys, Rhode Island Whites, 

White Indian Runners. Dogwood Farm, Mattoax, Va. 


Turkeys.—Bourbons, Hollands. Thompson’s Ring- 
lets. Muscovy, Pekin ducks. Fees, fine birds cheap. 
Snow Creek Farms, Toecane, N. 


White Pekin and "Indian ‘ear ducklings, Bronze 


Peafowl, 
circular. 














500, $70; 1,000, $130. Hatched from free range flocks. 3 
Order from this ad. Free literature. a Sag live de- turkey poults, 14 breeds of baby chicks. Write for 
livery. Thompson Hatchery, Inc., P. O. Box 502, illustrated catalog. Ridgway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 0. 

Anconas Poultry Supplies 


American Mottled Anconas.—Record layers, large 
white eggs, extra large type, exceptional markings, fine 
matings, low prices. Catalog. American Ancona Farms, 
Grampian, Pa. 





Andalusians 


Rose Comb Blue Andalusian chicks: 100, $18. Eggs: 
1s, -$t7 30, $3; postpaid. Il Wilde Poultry Farm, 





Clone. 





Brahmas 


Giant Light Brahmas.—Chicks, eggs. Extraordinary 
large breeders, fine color, record layers, standard’ bred, 
low price. Catalog. Giant Brahma Farms, Grampian, 
Pennsylvania. 





Hamburgs 
Silver Spangled atte Cat) _ eggs, $1 setting; prepaid. 
J. F. Punch, Newton, N. C. 





Jersey Black Giants 


Black Giant eggs: 15, $1. 30, $2.35; 100, 
Candace Hockaday, 





Jersey 








ery Poultry Farm, Box 18, Richfield, Pa. $6.98; postpaid. Selmer, Tenn. 

Blood tested, state certified, exhibition and produc- Jersey Black Giant eggs: $5, : Cockerels $5. 
tion Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks and Tompkins’ Marcy Farm strain. Nellie C. Cr ‘awley, Hampden Syd- 
Rhode Island Red chicks, $16 per hundred; eggs, $12 ney, 


per hundred. Frank Lescanec, Petersburg, Va. 
Baby chicks from pedigreed males. Buy from a 
breeder. Tancred White Leghorn, Sheppard Anconas, 
$12. Barred Rock, $14. Light Brahmas, White Wy- 
andotte, $16. Blue Ribbon Farms, Greenback, Tenn. 


FLOOR TESTED-—CERTIFIED 
BARRY CHLCES 
Our flocks won first and second best dis- 
play at S. C. State Fair, 1929. 
“They are Best by Test” 
Quality and Health Combined 








R. I. Reds, B. Rocks: $15.00, 100. Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons, W. Rocks: $16.00, 100. 
Leghorns, $14.00. Giants, $20.00. Special 


low prices on large orders. Postage pre- 
paid. Delivery guaranteed. Free with or- 
ders, 32 page Chick-Poultry Guide. 
CAPITAL POULTRY FARMS AND 
HATCHERY Columbia, S. 
Largest and Oldest on Atlantic Seaboard 


Rocks 12c; Reds lle; 





Quality Chicks.—Purebred 
heavy mixed 10c. Free range flocks. Eggs carefully 
selected and tested. Live delivery guaranteed. Order 
yours today. Meyerhoeffer Farm Hatchery, North River, 
Virginia. 


Want to make profit of $3 to $5 per hen? O. E. 





Snead, South Boston, Va., cleared $4.92 per hen in 
one year. Send for catalog and prices of Rock, Red, 
Leghern, mixed chicks, yarber Hatchery, Harrison- 
burg, V. 





Huski-hatched Barred Rocks, Reds and White Leg- 
horn breeders are state certified and blood tested. 
Strong, hardy, healthy, liveable chicks ready for de- 
livery at date to suit your convenience. Write fer cata- 
log. Huski-hatched Chick Farms, Box PF-c, Mt. 
Solon, Va. 


Quality Baby Chicks.—Barred Plymouth Rocks of 
Parks strain. Tancred Single Comb White Leghorns. 
Great winter layers. Selected breeders. If. interestei! 
in greater egg profits and broilers send for our price 
list, es ly McRae Hatchery and Poultry Farm, Ban- 
ner } 


Baby Chicks.—From standard B. W. D. tested flocks. 
Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes, 
Single Comb White Leghorns. Our chicks are money 
makers and show winners. 100% safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Price list mailed on request. Pee Dee Hatch- 
ery, Hartsville, S.C. 














FREE BROODER 
MILLER’S AMAZING OFFER 
PAY ONLY FOR CHICKS 


High grade 300, 500, 1,000 chick Oil Brooder ab- 
solutely free with your order for 3Q0, 500, or 1,000 
chicks. Without any increase in cost. Health 
Certified Chicks from State Accredited Flocks—all 
Standard Breeds. Immediate 100% live delivery, 
no waiting. 28th year in business. Get free 


brooder, save money—chicks at lowest prices. Write 
at once for catalog. 

MILLER HATCHERIES 
Box 533, Lancaster, Mo. 





Chicks.—Tancred Single Comb Leghorns: $11, 100. 
Sarred Rocks and Reds: $13, 100. White Rocks: $13, 
100. Mixed: $10, 100. 4c less in 500 lots. le less 


in 1,000 lots. Add le if less than 100 lot, Get my 
circular, Safe delivery guaranteed. Jacob Niemond, 
Box 7, MeAlisterville, Pa. 





Write for prices on our famous blood tested baby 
chicks, Trail’s End 307 egg blood White Leghorns, Bar- 
red Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks; and these famous 
chicks cost no more than ordinary chicks and we give 
free feed and brooders with them, ‘Trail’s End Poul- 
try Farm, Gordonsyille, 








Leghorns 


from high pedigree stock. 


Hollywood Leghorns direct, 
50; Write Dr. S. F. Hart, 


5 eggs 100 for $8. 
Shelfos, Va. 

“verlay Single Comb Dark Brown Leghorns. Eggs 
from prize winners: $2, 15; cockerels, best exhibition 
quality, $3 each. D. H. Reel, Iron Station, N. C. 


Free brooder and feed with our blood tested Trail’s 
End 307 egg blood famous White Leghorn chicks. 
Write for low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gor- 
donsville, Va. 


Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs.—Large white eggs 
from heavy laying, selected hens. Sires high record 
trapnested stock; free range 15, $1.75; 100, $7.50; 
prepaid. Wilson Poultry Farm, Blackstone, Va. 


Barron’s large English 270 to 300 egg strain White 
Leghorn chicks low as $13.50 hundred. Blood tested 
four consecutive years. Tested free of bacillary white 
diarrhea. State supervised. 4-544 pound hens. Flock 
average around 200 eggs. Write now. Champion Poul- 
try Farm, Champion, N. C, 














wn remedy that cures a or money back, 25c. 
Doran, Brandenburg, Ky 





3rower’s new nineteen thirty catalog now ready! 100 
big pages; hundreds of illustrations; filled with poultry 


information; describes world’s biggest line poultry 
equipment, supplies; over 375 necessities. _Write_for 
free copy. Brower Manufacturing Co., Dept. W2, 


Quincy, Til. 








Livestock 


Duroc—Jerseys 





Finest registered Durocs. Weaned pigs. Beechcroft 
Farm, Bellbuckle, Tenn. 
Duroes of quality. Young service boars. Farmers’ 


prices. Fairmont Farms, Staunton, Va. 





Durocs, registered ir buyer’s name. Pigs, 40 
50 pounds, $10; 80 to 90 poem, $15; bred gilts $35. 
E. F. Humphries, Moyock, N. C. 





Essex 


registered Essex pigs; bred gilts, ser 
A. Aldridge, Randleman, N. C. 


Good thrifty 
vice boars. E, 





Hampshires 


Registered Hampshire yearling rams; two 3-year-old 
registered rams; also ram lambs. Fairfax Development 
Corporation, Fairfax, Va. 





Hampshire pigs, both sex; related. Good stock. 
Eleven weeks old, $12.50 to $15; registered, Willie 
Hawkins, Hurdles Mill, _N. C€. 


0. 1.C. 


O. I. C. hogs on time, Write for hog book. Orig- 
inators and most extensive breeders. L. B. Silver Co., 
Box 58, Salem, Ghio. 


Poland-Chinas 


bred gilts, pigs; ae stock. 
Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va 

















Boars, Mount 


Pleasant 





Aberdeen-Angus 


Choice ben Gaylord H. French, 


Draper, N. 


calves for sale. 





Minorcas 
Sunnyfield extra large Single Comb Black Minorcas. 
Chicks, eggs, stock. Extraordinary layers, lay excep- 


tionally large white eggs. Exceptional low prices. Cat- 
alog. Sunnyfield Minorca Farms, Grampian, Pa. 





Orpingtons 
Buff Orpington eggs, $1.50 per 15. 
Warsaw, N. C. 
Buff Orpington hatching eggs: 15, $1.75; 30, $3. 
Good winter layers. Guaranteed 80% hatch. B. B. 
Absher, Elkin Cc, 


Alvas Powell, 








"Pipmeaek Rocks 


Suff Rock eggs, $1.50 per 15. Mrs. O. W. 
Ayden Cc. 

Thompson’s Barred Rocks, both light and wor Eggs, 
$2 per setting. ‘Troy Howell, Boonford, N. 

Buff Rocks.—Choice cockerels, five dollars; hens, 
three dollars; eggs, three dollars setting. Sunnyview 
Farm, Lexington, N. C. 


Moore, 











(C-30). Certified ery 
Hatching eggs: $2. 
Protheroe, ‘Rustbure 


Parks strain Barred Rocks 
Virginia Division of Markets. 
$3 and $3.50 per setting, Mrs. 
Virginia. 








Parks Barred Rock eggs from Record of Performance 
pedigreed and cream A stock, direct from Parks; $2 
to $5 per 16: $8 and $10 per 100. Permit 65C30. 
Holly Hill Farm, Bumpass, Va. 


Rhode Island Reds 


Improve your flock with the famous Headlight strain 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds that shine. Hatching 
egg and baby chicks. Oma Shahan, Winchester, Tenn. 


Rich, dark red mahogany plumage. Single Comb 
Rhode Island Red baby chicks from the famous Tomp- 
kins strain. Get a real quality flock, hatched from 
big brown egg type heavy winter layers. Rhode Island 
Red color plate catalogue free. Farm Service, Rt. F9, 
Tyrone, Penna, 














Wyandottes 


Regal-Dorcas White Wyandotte 
record, Ledger-North American contest. 
Fine matings; low prices. Catalog. 
Acres, Grampian, Pa, 


chicks. 258 eae 
Winter layers. 
Keiser’s White 





Ducks 








Penciled Indian Benes duck eggs, $1 per 15. Jack 
Fisler, Ivanhoe, . 

White Pekin auc eggs: 15, =: wr delivered. John 
Shepherd, Rt. urlington, 

White Pekin, Fawn and White — duck eggs: 
$1.50 twelve; $8 hundred. Ducklings, $30 hundred. 


Chas, Strickland, 1049 Battleground, Greensboro, N. C 





Guernseys 


type Guernsey dairy 
Elmhurst Guern- 


Elmhurst offers five choicest 
heifers for $140, direct from farm, 
sey Farm, Brookfield, Wis. 


Herefords 


Hereford Stockers for Sale.—8 loads calves, 6 loads 
yearlings, loads springers, 49 cows; choice; can sort. 
Other cattle. Write or wire Floyd Johnston, Stock- 
port, Iowa. 








Hereford Cattle for Sale.—Steers, calves, yearlings 
and two-year-olds. Uniform in size. Choice quality. 





Tested cows and heifers. Many cars. John Carrow, 
Box 193, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Jerseys 
Bulls.—Register of Merit stock; acqendited herd. 


Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, | 





Registered Jerseys.—Fresh nithe: three bulls, nine- 
teen, nine and two months. old; well bred. Frank 
Warlick, Crouse, N. C. 





Rabbits 


Chinchillas.—Money makers. Circular, White River 


Rabbit Ranch, Augusta, Ark. 
Two or More Breeds 


For Brown Swiss and Milking Shettaawe calves write 
Farold Terwilliger, Wauwatosa, Wi 


Offering Holstein and Guernsey a calves. 
woot Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 








Edge- 





For Angus or Holstein cattle, any age, both sex, 
one or carload, come to Longview Stock Farm, Shep- 
herdsville, Ky. 





Dogs 


Females $10; males $13. 


Pedigreed Police puppies. 
Sood Elmore, Minn. 


Shipped c.o.d, Tilmer Thompson, 





Coonhounds, Foxhounds, Beagles, Dog Feed, Hunt- 
ing Horns, Remedies, Supplies. Catalog. Riverview 
Kennels, Ramsey, Ill. 








Miscellaneous 


Bees—Bee Supplies 

Italian Bees, Queens, and Bee Supplics. 
Company, Jesup, Ga. 

Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Send for complete 

catalogue, The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


(Classified Ads cont’ :ued on next page) 


York Bee 
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Business Opportunities 


For Sale, 
ern home near 


Store, filling 


station, 
Durham. ‘ 


Write 


printing 
918 


outfit, mod- 
Urban, Durham. 








Farm Machinery 
Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 




















Next Week and Later 


How to Make County, Community, 
and State Fairs More Successful— 
By Clarence Poe. 








draulic Ram. No attention, no operating =ooe The Cautions to Observe in Mak- 
Catalog free. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New Yor ing a Success With Livestock : 
Fertilizer Editorial. 
Domestic Basic Slag for Oats, Clovers, Pastures and North Carolina Master Teachers— 
other crops—it pays. H. P. Brown, Distributor, Win- — 
ston-Salem, 5 By Roy H. Thomas, 
Furs More About Making Hogs Pay. 
Let us tan and make up your Furs. We also dye ° * 5 
furs, remodel, clean and repair old furs. Fur Tan- Farm Business Hints for March 
nery, Mineral, Va. and April. 
Honey The Banner of Negation—By John 
New crop pure table Honey. Six 5-pound cans $2.95; 7 
six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95. Gulf W. Holland. 
Coast Bee Co., Houma, Vigor, Vitality, Vegetables, and 
Kodak Finishing Vitamins—By F. M. Register. 
Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co., 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 
Sample Enlargement, dime. pat developed, 25c 
silver. Brown Studio, _Warsaw, N. ¢ Cc 
First roll developed, six prints, regular 35c enlarge- 
ment, all for 25c. Alston Studio, Littleton, N. C. 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 





Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 
Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next kodak 


film developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 


7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Lime 
Mascot—the standard Agricultural Lime—it pays to 


use it. Write us for literature. American Limestone 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Of Interest to Women 


Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.—Guaranteed, 
Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 6% or sent c.o.d. 
Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., Dept. 5, 
Sedalia, Mo. 





BEDSPREAD-SHEET BARGAIN 


We will sell postpaid for ninety days di- 
rect to user, 105 inch seamless striped bed- 
spreads, fast colors, Rose, Blue, Gold Green 
and Helio, retailing at $2.00, for $1.25 each. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Also 
seamless bleached sheets, retailing for $1.25, 


for 90c each. Send money order or stamps. 


LOLA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Box 82 Stanley, N. C. 





For Sale.—Mill imperfect Hosiery at following prices 
after March 15th: Ladies’ rayon hose, misses, rayon 
anklets, men’s rayon and mercerized hose; price twelve 





pair $1.80, postpaid. Splendid for everyday wear. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Economy Hosiery Co., Ashe- 
boro, N. C. 

Patents 


Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-D 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 





(a South Caro- 
McGill Bldg., 








Printing 


Noteheads, $1. 
City, N.C, 


225. Envelopes or 


Samples free. 
Womble Co., Siler 





Schools and Colleges 


Learn at Home or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. C. 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


Florence Business University. —Be university 
ate; $10,000 equipment. Learn Telegraphy, 
Courses. Positions free. Wonderful school. 
South Carolina, 





once for a 
Write Ozment 


gradu- 
Business 
Florence, 





Syrup 


New, delicious, sugar cane flavored; 
$5 gallon barrel $18.50: cash with order. 
ing Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


sample free. 
Cash Trad- 





Tobacco 


Tobacco Postpaid. mrarsarantecd best mellow, juicy leaf 
chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Best smoking 
20c pound. Mark Hemiin: Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 


Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality. Chewing, 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 

Tobacco.—Guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds $1; 12, 
$2. Smoking: 10, $1.50; pipe free. 26 Twists $1.50. 
50 Cigars $1.75. Pay when received. Doran Farms, 











Murray, Ky. 
Want to Buy 
We buy for cash Poultry, Eggs, Butter, Country 
Produce. What have you? Write Fruit Produce 


Exchange, 325 E. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. he cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 











Agents Wanted 


Pecan, Evergreens and Rose plants, Agents wanted. 
Va. 





Jones Nursery, Woodlawn, 
Fruit Trees for Sale.—Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept, __ 25, Concord, Ga 





Salesmen.—To sell a complete line of Fruit Trees, 
eeohe gad Evergreens, etc. Virginia Nurseries, Rich- 
m a. 





Get our free sample case. let Articles, Flavor- 
ings and Specialties. ‘wondierfulls. profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 


Virginia FarmJlews 


By E. R. PRICE 





HE board of directors of the Virginia 

State Fair Association has changed 
the date of the state fair from the first 
week in October to the week of Septem- 
ber 8-13. This was 
decided on after a 
full discussion of the 
proposition by rep- 
resentative mer- 
chants, manufactur- 
ers, cattlemen, farm- 
ers, and  stockmen. 
This change in the 
date for holding the 
fannual state __—_— fair 
will make it  nec- 
essary for other 
large fair associations in the circuit to 
change the dates for their expositions. 
The Virginia State Fair has been held for 
years early in October. 


II 


Boy Champion Corn Grower.—Car- 
roll Campbell, of Frederick County, a 
student in the Handley high school at 
Winchester, is the champion boy corn 
grower of Virginia, according to a deci- 
sion made by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. On a measured acre of ground he 
produced 19 barrels of corn, or 95 bush- 
els of shelled corn, at a cost of 34 and a 
fraction cents per bushel. Certified yel- 
low seed corn was used and 150 pounds 
of nitrate of soda applied when the corn 
was knee-high. As a reward for his work, 
Campbell went with other champions of 
the East on a ten-day educational trip to 











Agents Wanted 








Agents.—Make 100% profit; Soaps, Toiletries, Ex- 
tracts, Spices, Home Supplies, etc. Morgan Supply 
Co., Dept. 212, St. Louis, Mo. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, 0. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Prof- 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 


Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


Agents.—New shirt proposition. 
perience needed. Commissions in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


New.—Rubber cement on instantly. Never 
loosen. Outwears leather. Waterproof; sells fast. Test 
at my expense. Bestever Co., 209 Irving Park Sta., 
Chicago. 





No capital or ex- 





Soles; 





Big profits; steady income; our line of Food Products, 


Toilet Articles, Soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





Make big money selling Hair Straightener to colored 
people. Write for free sample and terms to agents. 
arestene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Rich- 
monc a 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. 


A paying position open to representative of character. 














Take orders shoes-hosiery direct to wearer. Good in- 
come. Permanent. Write now for free book, ‘‘Getting 
Ahead.’’ Tanners Shoe Co., 2413 C. St., Boston, Mass. 

Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists, All 
brass; throws continuous stream. Established 40 years, 
Particulars free. Rusler Co., Box C-1, Johnstown, 
Ohio. 

If you want a wonderful opportunity to make $15 
profit a day and get a new Ford sedan besides, send 


me your name immediately. No experience necessary. 





Particulars free. Albert Mills, 5202 Monmouth, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Agents.—Big chance to make $9 daily introducing 


new ‘‘No-Bang’’ Door Check for screen doors and other 
house doors, Very low priced; automatic. Banishes 
disease bearing flies, mosquitoes, bugs. Noiseless, 
safe. Every house needs two or more. Quick seller. 
Big profits. Best season now on. Write quick for 
terms of demonstrating sample. Elmwood Check Com- 
pany, File 13511, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Man Wanted.—One understands needs 
preferred. Splendid opening to improve your situa- 
tion. We furnish capital to set you up in your own 
business. No experience required. Lerge line of Koch 
guaranteed products always in season. Easily sold 
under Koch modern plan. Get your pay every week. 
Also opening fer lady in city. Join the chain of suc- 
cessful Koch dealers now. Limited number of openings, 
Plan simple and plain. Write at once for neckist. 
Koch V. T. Co., Box PF, Winona, Minn. 





who rural 


Florida and other Southern States in Feb- 
ruary, with all expenses paid by a nitrate 
company. 

Ill 


Virginia Dairy Business Is Growing. 


—C. W. Holdaway, professor of dairy 
husbandry at the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, says the consumption of dairy 


products per person has increased 20 per 
cent in the last ten years. There are 385,- 
000 cows in Virginia, according to Pro- 
fessor Holdaway, but the state could use 
the products of 50,000 more cows to sup- 
ply present needs. Since 1910 the num- 
ber of cows in Virginia has increased 2 
per cent, the value of; dairy products 148 
per cent, and the number of farmers sell- 
ing dairy products has more than doubled. 
To continue profitable dairying in Vir- 
ginia, Professor Holdaway says that our 
farmers must build up heavy producing 
herds, get rid of, scrubs and low produc- 
ers, use sires whose dams were heavy 
producers, and maintain the standard of 
dairy products to the highest point. 
IV 

Changes in Territory of District 
Home Agents.—Miss Sally Guy Davis, 
who has been on leave for a year for 
study at Peabody College, has moved her 
headquarters from Roanoke to Lynch- 
burg and will have-immediate supervision 
of counties in the Lynchburg district. 
Miss Helen Ricks, who was in charge of 
Miss Davis’ territory while she was on 
leave, has moved to Blacksburg and is in 
charge of the counties in Southwest Vir- 
ginia. Changes have also been made in 
the territory supervised by Miss R. Belle 
Burke, district agent in Northern Vir- 
ginia, and Miss Sylvia Slocum, district 
agent in Eastern Virginia. 


Vv 

Short and Snappy.—At the recent 
meeting of the Southern Agricultural 
Workers held at Jackson, Mississippi, 
Miss Maude E. Wallace, state home dem- 
onstration agent, was elected chairman of 
the home economics department of the 
association for the coming year. .. . 
A drive is on in Appomattox to increase 
membership in each junior club. P. W. 
Callahan, local agent, says all clubs visit- 
ed have made an increase. Stonewall 
club has added 10 per cent and is still 
growing. . . . In Albemarle, clover 
hay raised last year helped T. E. Brown 
make a profit on his cream this winter. 
He will seed 10 acres this spring. 


| IF YOU REALLY WANT TO | 
| KNOW— | 


F YOU live in North Carolina and are 

trying to grow cotton at a profit, be 
sure to read and study Agronomy Infor- 
mation Circular No. 46 by P. H. Kime. 
Ask the Experiment Station, State Col- 
lege Station, Raleigh, N. C., to send you 
a copy. 








This circular tells in simple language 
how to make money growing cotton in 
1930. Warning is given not to plant cot- 
ton on unsuited land, land that will not 
grow cotton at a profit. Then, in order 
named, the following subjects are dis- 
cussed in the light of knowledge gained 
through experience and_ investigations 
carried on over a long period of years :— 


Preparation of the Land. 
Time to Plant. 

Best Varieties. 

Distance Between Rows. 
Spacing in the Row. 


Cultivation. 

Harvesting. 

Ginning. 

How to Handle Planting Seed. 

This timely and excellent bulletin 


should be read by everyone who intends 
to plant cotton in North Carolina this 
year. 


fiigh Fronor Qows 


In Virginia and the Carolinas 
OR two or three years we have been 
printing an honor roll of the ten high- 

est cows in butterfat production reported 
monthly from Virginia and the Caro- 
linas. Dairy authorities in North Caro- 
lina and Virginia, however, have sug- 
gested that a better test is the average 
production of the entire herd. Hence for 
those states we are giving below not the 
ten highest cows, as heretofore, but the ten 





The Progre SSIVE Farmer 





tem, 


SAVE LAST WEEK’S PAPER 
HE best Reference Special The 
Progressive Farmer has ever 

issued”—that was the first remark 
we heard when last week’s paper got 
off the press, and similar messages 
have been coming to us ever since. 
In the great South-wide movement 
to “Add Animal Production to Plant 
Production” farmers find themselves 
in need of help about a thousand 
puzzling problems, many of which 
come up suddenly and call for im- 
mediate action. Both in meeting such 
emergencies and also in deliberately 
planning ahead for success with live- 
stock, last week’s paper will be 
found invaluable. It should be put 
away where it can be used for con- 
stant reference. 














—______) 





. 


highest herds for the month of January, 
1930. The tables show the name of the 
owner of the herd, the breed of the herd, 
the number of cows in each herd, and 
the average butterfat production per cow 
for the month, as reported by the herd 
improvement associations. In the breed 
designation “A” stands for Ayrshire, 
“B” for Brown Swiss, “G” for Guernsey, 





“H” for Holstein, “J” for Jersey, and 
“Gr.” for grade :— 
VIRGINIA 
Number Pounds fat 

Owner and breed in herd per cow 
Curles Neck Farm, mixed.. 92 47.3 
A. M. Schuerman, G. and 

ee OS tarracoae pies avi ee tise ne 21 45.2 
H. ©, Peck, mixed ...5...,.- 14 44.3 
Myers Bros., mixed ......... 22 42.4 
WR; Rowtand, G. .csscccccs 14 41.4 
Endless Caverns No. 1, B. .. 9 41.1 
P. A; Lewle, FH. Ge: H. ..... 30 39.7 
Dr. J. S:. Andrews, J. .......- 24 39.4 
H. J. Sheppard, G. and 

Wai a ate et hoxids bons 8s 30 36.9 
A. E. McMurdo & Son, H. 17 35.8 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Br. Clarence Poe, J. ...<... 22 33.1 
Samarcand Manor, A. ....... 26 31.4 
Klondike Farm, G.. .......++ 31 30.7 
eS eee 10 30.6 
Geo. Watts Hill, G. ......... 43 30.0 
Hud Brothers, Fe. csccessce 18 29.8 
Ue RO ee: 19 29.0 
State Blind School, H. ...... 21 28.9 
5 ES Oe 25 28.7 
De Tay SOON Tie Sages scarce 15 28.5 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
(Data below are for ten highest cows, not ten 
highest herds) 


Pounds 

Owner and breed Milk Fat 
DT. Wee SN gn cccnaveesssnes 1,473 76.3 
RRR OP, OE eer 1,541 75.4 
EE A ee ee 1,525 68.6 
BO; ORO ONE. LG. Mia cociesencssceses 1,897 68.5 
Marymede Farms, G. .........+++05 1,311 68.4 
Mr UR RIA SE Socks naeceds p40 1,386 65.1 
Re CRONE ES ee sanibiae 1,420 64.3 
REE ASA a rr 1,392 63.7 
os Pee Se ON a Serr 1,383 63.1 
Pied Ge OREN Toa cs cadncaeannsa=s 1,132 62.0 


Aunt Fret fays 


By R. QUILLEN 


(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 








“I used to ask Pa’s opinion when | 
couldn’t decide between two coats, WM 
I noticed he always liked the one that 
was cheapest.” 
but when 
all men : 


“Emmie is still in mournin’; 
a woman starts findin’ excuses to ¢ 
on the telephone, she’s through g 
for the departed.” 
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WEALTH PER FARM WORKER 
BY STATES 


j i 


N PAGE 


showing 


4 PER is made to fig- 
farm 
and in 


These 


wealth per 


states 


ures 
worker in the 
the crops-and-livestock 
figures 
Farmer 
lows :— 
“Let us take the fifteen richest agri- 
cultural states in the American Union ac- 
cording to the 1920 census- —I mean the 


~ PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


crops-only 
states. 

The 

1930, 


Progressive 
fol- 


reprinted from 


of January 1], are as 











———r—nrrrY? 


Baby Chicks 


reordering says: I never had 
never lost a single 
had such won- 


Mixed Heavy 


One customer in re 
such wonderful chicks. I 
chick. Another says: I never 
derful luck; have 298 out of 300. 
Chicks, $12.00. Address 
BURR CLOVER FARMS, ROCK HILL, S. C. 
Owners of the World’s Best Barred Rock Male 


RIVERSIDE CHICKS 


From the finest laying flocks 
of 13 popular v arieties. Easy to 
raise. Special discount on ear- 
ly orders. Send for 1930 cata- 
log. See how others have _suc- 
ceeded with our chicks. Post- 
paid. Riverside Hatchery & 
Poultry Farm, Rt. 4B, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 


oT EGG BRED 
CHICKS C. O. D. 


Finest laying stock, all leading breeds; cull- 
1 fall and spring; send no money. 100% 
guaranteed. Price 100 chic’ 
Rocks, Reds, Minorcas, 
3; Jersey Blk. Giants, $20; 

. Other quantities priced 
accordingly descriptive circular; book on baby 
chick raising Ist Natl. Bank. 


ADA BABY CHICK HATCHERY, R 10, ADA, OHIO 






























EG Pay for chicks when you get 
: them—Purcbred selected stock of high- 
laying ability, Also turkey eggs. 

HELPFUL CATALOG FREE 

See our 42 page catalog well illustrated in 

colors, with helpful information on proper 
feeding and care of chicks. Write today. 

J. W. Ossege Hatchery, Dept. 11 Ottawa, Ohio 








BABY CHICKS 


FROM HEAVY LAYING —_— = oe 


Wyck. and Tanered Strn. 1000 

8. Cc. Leghorns ... $6. 30 $13. 00 $57. 50 $110 
Ss. Brown Leghorns ........ 6.50 CO 57.50 110 
S. ¢ Rocks and Reds ........ 7.50 14:00 67.50 130 
White Wyandcttes ........... 7.50 14.00 67.50 [30 
S. C. Buff Orpingtons ........ 7.50 14.00 67.50 130 
Assorted Chicks .............. 5.00 9.00 42.59 80 
100% prepaid, safe delivery guaranteed. Order from 


this ad, or write for circular. 


J.N.NACE POULTRY FARMaicue 9h 5: PA. 


BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 
Also 3 and, 6-weeks old 


chicks. One dollar 
down places order— 
Pay postman balance 
All pure-bred stock. 





chicks delivered any time. 

when the chicks arrive. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 

Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 


_—, Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 
ccredited stock; big money makers. Write today. 


Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th Lexington, Ky. 








———— 





1150 EGG 


Guaranteed INCUBATOR 


$ 


Freight 
Paid 





Made of Calif. Red- 
wood, covered with galvanized 
ire na qtrongest construction, dou- 
ouble glass doors, roomy nur- 
Withall feo een nks, hot water, egg turning trars, complete 

xtures direct from factory or Kansas City or Dallas, 


30 Days’ Trial—Money Back If Not Pleased 


rder from this ad arger sizes in Catalog. 9 


WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD CO, Box 43.” Racine Wis. 
____PUREBRED | POULTRY 
EVERLAY LEGHORNS 


The beatiful |business hi 
en! Wonderful winter lay- 
wh cord layers Ameri. 













Box 17 


WHIT 
tee E Sired by pedigreed males, records to 320 eggs, 
HORNS ‘ew low prices. Quick shipment, Guar- 
inteed to outlay others or part of your 
ig type White Leghorns that lay big 


Portiand, tnd. 








Money re; ‘unded B 
White eges, Rotel 





malos half’ pr ‘ing eggs, 8 week old pullets. Hens and 

proval. Write f. after May lst. Shipped C.0.D. on ap- 

koorge B. F or free catalog and special price bulletin, 

erris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

RED POI POLL | CATTLE THE MEAT AND 
MILK BREED 


Butts ang 

Durpose, bens “tS for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
good Bcd form and high producers of 

EYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 

North Carolina. 


erfat. 


Route 1, Adanver 

















farm wealth was 
dweller or rural in- 


fifteen states where 
greatest per country 
habitant—and contrast them with the 
fifteen Southern States. Here are the 
1920 figures showing farm wealth per rural 


inhabitant and also the latest figures 
(1928) showing the percentage of animal 
production to plant production in each 
state :-— 
THE 15 RICHEST STATES PER COUNTRY 
DWELLER 
State 
TOWEL Se rcsccese ee 5! 
South Dakota .... 17% 
Nebraska ...<... 3 
0 Seer ee 5 
North Dakota .... 24 
Minnesota ........- 3 
MMR: os os sraswdce'es 40 
CANOTHIA § ..0650%% 5 1 
Wyoming ....... 55.9 
OmtES, oss 3k 12 BY: 
PED. ieic oa oo sero ioe 2.4 
i 


Colorado 
Oregon 


a 








PRIGTED p 5: dss 'eiesecsse 255 245 8 
MissOG@T! «2.2.05. 309 306 yf 
ANWETARE 656500 273.8 240.9 81.3 $4,219.1 


“Two states manage to get into this list 
of the richest fifteen without having high 
livestock ratios— bigs Dakota with its 
big-acreage wheat ranches where virgin 
soil fertility is Ca exploited, and Cali- 
fornia with its highly profitable fruit and 
vegetable crops. 











THE 15 SOUTHERN STATES 

State 5 5 
TEAS ran cs ciatlco Siac 808 263 32.6 
Omahomd «sia0s0% 309 131 42.6 
Kentucky ........ 229 114 50.2 ; 
Maryland ........ 69 48 69.2 8.9 
Wits: ois cscs 202 93 46.2 790.1 
Tennessee ........ 229 98 43.3 784.7 
South Carolina ... 167 36 21.8 767.7 
IPRONEAS. os. 5600 232 59 25.8 730.6 
ee 267 74 1 Be 725.0 
Mississippi ...... 248 54 22.0 701.8 
ere 113 20 18.0 688.4 
North Carolina ... 359 78 21.9 683.9 
Louisiana ......:. 167 31 18.9 566.4 
West Virginia .... 82 55 66.9 516.8 
Plabamia  .cccscens 228 54 23.7 418.6 

Average ...... A722 S05 35:3 $814.6 


“Of course there are many other fac- 
tors that must be considered in a study 


of these results. The fifteen richest 
states, it is true, have larger farms and 
richer soils than our fifteen Southern 


States, and we have yet other handicaps. 
Of course, too, a comparison limited to 
white farmers only would be more favor- 
able to us. But unquestionably after all 
explanations are made, tl.is long-time de- 
pendence on plant production only, a one- 
armed system of farming, remains as one 
of the big reasons why the South is poor.” 





TOBACCO PRICE REPORT | 


eee = 





HIS report ecleslins average Nerae for 

the 14th week and for the season to 
February 22, 1930, on the Lynchburg mar- 
ket. Prices are reported on all grades of 
which a sufficient volume was graded to 
ifford reliable aver 
AVERAGE PRICES PAID PER 100 POUNDS 

FOR GRADED TOBACCO, U. S. TYPE 21 


ages :— 





“a @ af 
Be & F:- 
wie Ent §8e as Ex 
we ss goo oe 333 
oc me a oe PS mer 
Wrapper: CM scons “Sneek 
DN SR aan < Oca OOP co eus “hades 
BAT feo! gicnes 37.76 C2F 24.85 
ARE 47.43 eo 18.58 
Se ae 42.09 COM asic <i5p00 
Ls Sa ee 38.24 C3M 15.39 
Leaf C4M 13.00 
eke “Sane 39.15 Ce weds" wehus 
rr wine oe oC RR . 
So Re 18.56 26.30 es ing «ad calk 
BID .. ss. 32.00 35.24 Lugs 
i ae 26.90 30.90 ) | a ae 14.82 
> 7.21 23.23 PE Sd ag ak enne 10.91 
B2M 26.76 26.79 . 3. ee ee 8.46 
B3M 15.80 18.59 BO sens 13.40 15.91 
B4M 16.04 15.46 es oe 11.97 
RE 5 11.76 SEs sais 9.01 8.83 
Sere 17.43 X3M . 12.00 10.71 
Es oso heats 14.36 X4M . 8.34 7.74 
eee 10.91 X5M 6.53 6.28 
Cutters po 9.51 11.59 
‘oP ROM py ee «as 7.16 7.88 
7) ASE 92 85. 20.06 is ERGO is ins oa at Me 





—————eeEEoEoEoeEoe 


On eee eee ee eee ees 


(343 R) 35 


PATRONIZE OUR BABY CHICK ADVERTISERS 











Hatching every week. 


Write for Catalog, 
and quantity desired. 








MASSANUTTEN STATE 


ERTIFIED | 


Chicks PAY 


Every Breeder Blood Tested by Raises 582 of 600 Chicks 
Virginia Department of Agriculture. “The first lot of R. I. Red 

Every Chick Certified and shipped Chicks are doing fine; some 
under Official State Label. Reason- ‘Ie Sie 4 A eee = 300. 
ae ples “Wek. tee tee : only lost 3 out of the . 0. 
ADEY sDIETCEC, « INOCSS Uae Gs Sowers The Rocks are doing good 
Wyandottes, and Buff Orpingtons. and I have only lost 15 out 


stating breed 


*“It Pays to Buy Good Chicks—The Better 
the Chicks, the Better It Pays!’’ 


Massanutten Farms Hatchery 


Box 3560, ssa esd Va. 


of the 300. Have seen no 
traces of B. W. D. in any 
of them.”—T. W. H., Wash- 
ingon, D. C. 

















In 365 days, writes Mrs. Setzer of Florida. 
Mr. Douglas of Ky. writes: I average 
Price in Fla. 
of Ala. got 

has used Norman’s Wyandottes since 
ters about spring 


will help you, too. Your copy waiting. 
pingtons, Wyandottes, Giants, Leghorns, 
today about big early order discount—it 


at CP OF ce a Be YS ee CS 


NORMAN BARRED ROCK LAYS 306 EGGS 


1,100 Norman Leghorns 
$100.00 monthly as side line with my Reds. 
poultry show took every first prize with 
111 eggs in one week with 20 Norman’s White 
*23 and writes: 
chicks from enthusiastic users shown 
Ten most used varieties only 
tee Bloodtested and state inspected. Write 
wi 
NORMAN POULTRY FARM & HATCHERIES, 










186 each. 
Mr. 
Norman Orpingtons. Mrs. Lively 
Rocks. Mrs. Tisdale of Miss. 
Best layers I ever saw. Recent let- 
in our attractive literature—it 
Rocks, Reds, Or- 


averaged 


pay you. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN: 





Everybody knows that Bluegrass stock is the 
finest and healthiest in the world. That is why 
Mountzineer. Chicks surpass. They come from 
stock with free range on our native bluegrass 
sod. They will live for you. “There’s Money 
in Mountaineers.” 


BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY 


MOUNTAINEER CHICKS 


Breed Prices: 50 
White Leghorns 395 @ oo $1300 09 $62. So 
NE or icin cn yipea ube 375 7.00 13.00 62.59 
SE, so 5 9 vn nis oie sale 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 
Rhode Island Reds .......... 4.00 7.50 Hy 7.0 
Silver Wyandottes .......... 4.50 8.50 16.00 
White Wyandottes .......... 4.50 8.50 = 
eae 5.50 15.50 
BOX 25, BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 





and 


Our Season Prices on Hi-Grade Chicks 


All from purebred, free range 
flocks. We guarantee full count 
100% live delivery, 
age pid to your door. 
= with a order and we —_ 


ship C. Cat 
PHO UTVILLE PO 







25 50 100 500 
Bd. Rocks and Reds $4.00 $7.50 $14 $67.50 


post- | White Wyandottes .. 4.50 8.50 16 77.50 

Send| White Leghorns .... 3.75 7.00 13 62.50 

ae Mixed ..... 3.50 6.50 12 57.59 

talogue All breeds _mixed.. 3.25 5.50 10 & 50 
UL Ry. "FARM, INC., Dept. 100, TROUTVILLE, VA. 





xe : The BIG LEGHORNS, laying 





will furnish you a pleasant surprise. 
DENSMO 


RE POULTRY FARM, 


HENS waaatae UNDER R. O. P_ ASS’N RULES 


BIG, chalk-white eggs—with official records— 


just to COMPARE, 
Right now service. 


” them. The BIG I HORNS with greater vitality 
et D greg a ; 
ee HORNS whose chicks are stronger, LIVE 
ae thy. Why not write for our free catalog, 
= are making? Takes just a postcard, 





—not claims—back of 
for winter laying. The BIG LEG- 
BLOODTESTED— guaranteed heal- 
and see the profits our customers 
Send for our catalog now—our prices 


ROANOKE, VA. 


needed 
and grow faster. 


Box 267A, 








Electric Hatched Chicks 


Purebred, at reduced prices. Most all eggs from two- 
year-old hens; free range. Leghorns are 330 strain and 
lay large chalk white eggs. Heavy breeds lay lirge 
brown eggs; 290 strain; free range. Ship every Mon- 
day and iursday. No ‘order held up. Electrie hatched 
chicks are stronger and easier to raise because of even 
temperature, 50 100 
S. C. White Tancred Leghorn, 





headed with 


D. T,. Quintuples males, 330 eggs strain. eae $12.00 
Brown and Buff Leghorns (Non-setter). 0 13.00 
Parks Barred Rocks (252 egg strain) 50 «15.00 

50) «=—«14.00 


DOO GO I ABA2 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds (Bred to Lay) 3 

White Wyandottes, Regal-Doreas strain .. 16.00 
S. C. Bl’k Minorcas (Non-setter, 290 ese) 3.00 15.00 
Heavy Mixed Chicks or Broilers (no Leg 6. 50 «612.00 
100% live delivery guaranteed, prepaid. i. 00 will book 
your order with a few extra chicks. Catalogue Free. 


Box B, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


THAT PAY 


“CHICKS THE BILLS 


SPSEANTEER FREE prem. pACnLanY 
WHITE DIARR 
Under supervision of N. C. ee * Agriculture and 
bred for high egg production as well as Standard qual- 
ifications. Only TWO BREEDS, 8. C. Rhode Island 
Reds and Barred Plymouth Rocks. Real Quality Chicks 
at Hatchery Prices. 














BECKWITH POULTRY FARM, Acme, North Carolina 
Larger WHITE LEGHORNS 
Bab Blood Tested and Inspected 
M4 by N. C. Dept. Agri. 10 
—_—_—_— pullets laid 2,479 eggs at last 
© Ala. Contest. Pedigreed 
‘ hicks males used head all pens 
from hens with records 
210-314 eggs. For Better 

1 Leghorns, write for reasonable prices. 
2 | HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 














Blood-Tested Chicks 


TRAIL’S END THE HOME OF THE WORLD’S 
HIGHEST QUALITY BRED CHICKS AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES 
Free brooder and feed with our Trail’s End pure- 
bred, culled and inspected chicks. No advance in 
price. Write today for prices, 307 egg blood 
White Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 























150,000 CHICKS FOR 
March and April Delivery 
50 


Take Notice 






3. C Wh. Leghorns, Tan- 25 100 500 1000 

ered and Barron strains.$3.50 $6.25 2 00 $57.50 sito 
Barred Rocks and Reds. ‘ 00 7.25 00 67.50 130 
Silver Laced W vandottes. Hyd 550 16 00 75.00 
Heavy Mixed . 3.5 6.25 12.00 57.50 110 
Light Mixed . 75 5.00 9.00 42.50 80 
Hatched from c selected free range flocks. Order 
from this ad or write for circular. 100% prepaid de- 
livery guaranteed. 

THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY 

Box 4, Richfield, Pa. 





Send $1.00 for Knoxville Chicks 


Reference, any Knoxville Bank and our customers. Ev- 
ery hen hand selected, every male outstanding. Our 
aim—pleased customers. We specialize in highly im- 
proved Silver Laced and White Wyandottes, Black Mi- 
noreas, Reds, Rocks, Giants, and Leghorns. Ask the 
University of Tennessee about Knoxville chicks. Later 
you’ll thank us. Write for literature and prices today. 


THE KNOXVILLE HATCHERY 
Box 1378, Peachtree Road, Knoxville, Tenn. 


M-O-N-E-Y F-O-R Y-O-U— 
Surplus seeds, plants, livestock or any 
kind of farm produce will find a ready 
market through these columns. 





THE GENIUS OF MAYTAG! 


Presents a.... 


7s EWwas HER 


for Farm Homes with 
or without Electricity 


The NEW Maytag surpasses all other 
Maytag achievements as definitely as 
previous Maytags have blazed the trail of 
washer development. The NEW Maytag 
is the result of unmatched Maytag resources 
and equipment... product of the skill and 
science of the world’s finest washer crafts- 
men. The NEW Maytag is made in 
the world’s largest washer factory. The 
NEW Maytag is a $4,500,000 product. 





FOR THE FIRST TIME, a washer is 
equipped with a NEW one-piece, cast-alumi- 
num tub. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME, Maytag offers 
a NEW Roller Water Remover with en- 
closed positive-action, automatic drain. 








FOR THE FIRST TIME, Maytag presents 
a NEW, quiet, lifetime, oil-packed drive 
with handy NEW auto-type shift-lever. 








These and other features give the latest 
Maytag triumph new results—new con- 
venience, new washing ability. You must 
wash with the NEW Maytag to. appreci- 
ate it. 


The Gasoline 
Multi-Motor 


This Maytag engine 
is interchangeable 
with the electric mo- 
tor by removing only 
four bolts. It has only 
four moving parts, 
flood-proof carbure- 
tor, high grade bronze 
bearings, Bosch high- 


FREE FOR A WEEK'S WASHING Y ll OL 


Write or phone the nearest Maytag dealer for a NEW Maytag - OY £5 “step. fog peg 


equipped with either an Electric Motor or gasoline Multi-Motor. Aluminum Power Churn and Power Meat away it goes. Built 


Grinder Attachments are also available 


If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. Divided payments you’llnever miss. with the Maytag as extra equipment. for women to operate. 








The NEW The NEW quiet, The NEW 
Roller Water lifetime, one-piece, 
Remover Oil-packed Drive Cast-aluminum Tub 





ci ee F-3-30 
TUNE IN on Mayta tag Radio Programs over. N.B.C. Coast to Cones ei 
Network MONDAY Evenings 9:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.S.T., 7:00 M.T., 6:00 | 
P.T. WJZ, New York; KDKA, Pittsburgh; KYW, Chicago; KSTP, St. 
Paul; WSM, Nashville; WREN, Kansas City; KOA, Denver; KSL, Salt 
Lake City; WKY, Oklahoma. City; KPRC, Houston; KECA, Los 
Angeles; KGW. Portland and 34 Associated Stations, 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, lowa 
Founded 1893 
MAYTAG SALES CORPORATION 
851 North Broad Street; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


MAYTAG DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
306 W. Shallowford Street, 


erat ce =| Aluminum Washer 

















